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The entrance to Bimini Harbor. Once past the bar at the entrance to this harbor, excellent anchorage is found 


“Bimini, Sweet Bimini!’’ 


JOHN MAHONY 


» | HE major purpose of our Bimini expedition 
last June was to experiment with a theory of 
“Chub” Wofford’s for landing big game fish. 
The experiments, though brief, were con- 
clusive as far as they went, and left little to be 
desired, especially in the way of action. The 
, theory, apparently, was right but the tackle 
was ruined in the course of the experiment. 

Amusing as it seems now, the thing that started us on this 
particular tack was the failure of other anglers. In the six 
months prior to our cruise, a steady stream of reports had 
arrived in Miami regarding the fishing in Bimini and the 
adjacent Bahama group. Many of these stories, in all prob- 
ability, reached other yachting centers; an unusually large 
number of craft from the United States had visited the is- 
lands in that period, in some cases manned by sportsmen 
whose names mean something in the world of big game 
fishing. The remarkable feature of the reports, however, 
was that, although some record catches were made, the really 
big fish were getting away. More than that, fish were wreck- 





ing the anglers’ expensive equipment, and were doing so with 
regularity, abandon and despatch. 

Such was the state of affairs when, towards the end of the 
season, Chub telephoned me. 

“Do you know,” he said, ‘‘that both of us are way be- 
hind with our fishing this year?” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘but what is a working man to do?” 

Ignoring the banality, he went on: ‘‘What do you know 
about the Bimini situation?”’ 

“Nothing, other than that nobody seems able to hold 
em.” 

“Well,” replied Chub, “I have an idea that we can land 
one. Come on over and we'll talk about it.”’ 

In the next few days, a grand scheme developed as Chub’s 
theory was outlined and took form. Principally, it involved 
the use of a specially built reel. Professional guides, of course, 
were a necessity and, in addition, the amateur personnel 
ought to have at least some general idea of what it was all 
about. The prospects looked too good to keep from Lynn 
Bogue Hunt, painter and sportsman, who had been our 
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Bimini, or Alice Town, 
according to the charts, 
has the heritage of a 


romantic past 


Right. A local schooner 
drifting over a Bahama 
sponge bed 


companion on many a previous Florida 
cruise, so we telegraphed him in New York, 
outlining the program and inquiring if he 
could get away for the trip. He could. 

As the general plan called for two boats, 
it was decided to take Chub’s Pacific, to- 
gether with Vairene, the latter skippered by 
Captain Lloyd McNeill. The former, a fast 
34-foot Consolidated Play Boat, had been specially refitted 
for offshore big game fishing, that form of sport being Chub’s 
particular hobby. The main reason for chartering the 
Vairene, a comfortable 46-foot Matthews cruiser, was not 
only her superior accommodations but also her captain’s 
wide knowledge of the Bahamas and his experience with fish 
such as those we sought. 

Pending the arrival of Hunt in Miami, a plan of action 
was worked out something along the lines of a gun-turret 
crew during war days, each man having a clearly defined 
function to perform, should we hook a big one. As far as we 
could see, nothing was left to chance. Meanwhile, Captain 
Hyden, Chub’s ‘‘pro” in the Pacific, assisted by Captain 
MeNeill, completed the construction of the reel, in addition 
to preparing their boats and laying in provisions. Those 
were busy days. 

Such preparations may seem to indicate an excessive ex- 
penditure of time and trouble just for a fishing trip, but it 
should be remembered that we were interested in fish of 
nothing less than a thousand pounds — if, by luck, they 
came larger, so much the better. We three had seen some 





fairly large fish and, without intending to pun, we knew 
from experience that one cannot treat a thousand-pounder 
lightly. 

Without going into technical explanations of subsequent 
developments, which might be of interest solely to a fisher- 
man, suffice it to say that we had no trouble in finding our 
fish. Our failure was due to mechanical weaknesses. But to 
remedy this a bright young man from Georgia Tech has 
been coédperating on the construction of an improved reel. 
As he combines a love of fishing with the kind of knowledge 
which is on terms of familiarity with footpounds, BTU’s, 
gear ratios, tensile strengths and other bewildering factors 
which apparently enter into the construction of the well 
made reel, we have hopes of watching Chub realize his 
desire before long. 

What happened was this. On three consecutive days we 
had strikes from very large fish. The first one threw the hook 
in short order. The second — a huge marlin — smashed the 
bait to pulp but missed the hook. Then came the climax in 
the shape of a tuna which was hooked almost immediately. 
In the surge as it struck the bait, the fish came out of water 
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for almost half its length; as it was only twenty-five feet or 
so from our stern, we had an excellent view of it. To me, it 
looked as broad as a canoe and almost as long, while its 
weight, conservatively, must have been at least 1,500 
pounds. It made no bones about grabbing the bait, and in 
no time had ripped off some 600 yards of line as the reel 
screeched and smoked. Then it slowed down, coming to the 
surface off our starboard beam where it lay peacefully a few 
moments, its huge back and crescent tail plainly visible. 
Then, slowly, it swung around, parallel with our boat, rolled 
over and over like a barrel, and the hook slipped out of its 
mouth — a complete anticlimax. We could not have done 
anything about it, anyway, because the reel was useless — 
jammed stiff, its gears and bearings frozen. 

Chub, a boatman and fisherman of wide experience, 
normally almost devoid of fear, was white and trembling. 
True, we wanted large fish — all our plans were based on 
that hope — but we found more than we expected. How- 
ever, there are plenty of others like that at Bimini, probably 
even larger, and almost an infinity of smaller fry, if you want 
to classify 150-pounders as ‘‘small”’ fish. 

As for us, the wrecking of the reel afforded an opportunity 
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for other activities — strolls along the long narrow ridge of 
an island, cruises to adjacent keys, bonefishing in the bay, 
just lazing and making plans for the next trip. It came, 
I suspect, as a decided relief to at least two members of the 
crew, Roy, the colored chef, and Jean McNeill, the Captain’s 
young son. Because of certain high grades attained in 
school, the latter was included in the party as a vacation 
treat, and a grand youngster he turned out to be. Some- 
times, I think the value of a boat as a means of welding ties 
in family life is sadly overlooked, and especially between 
father and son — though such was not the case in this in- 
stance. This indefatigable pair, Jean and Roy, waited on our 
every whim all day long, only to sit up all night, fishing 
from the stern, and whooping it up gloriously whenever they 
caught anything — which was about every fifteen minutes. 
Anything that took their hook was fully as good as a ‘‘rec- 
ord”’ to those two! 

But for the yachtsman who has little interest in trying to 
hook record-breaking fish, or who has no interest whatever in 
any kind of fishing, Bimini has many other delightful charms 
to offer. Practically unknown to our modern America, the 
little island — it is only some six miles long by one-half wide 
— was a place of importance in the days 
when Spain was great, and the objective 
of many an ambitious expedition. 

Documents of that adventurous age 
teem with references to the island and its 
reputed treasures, some idea of which may 
be gathered from the following: 


(Continued on page 124) 


The author playing a 
sailfish on light “salt 


water fly rod” 


“Vairene,” a comfort- 
able 46-foot Matthews 
cruiser, was the mother 


ship for our expedition 
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The mates keep the lead going while the skipper stays aloft on the lookout for shoal spots 





Discovering Islands 


All the Land in the World Is Not Yet Charted 
By IRVING JOHNSON 


O, we won’t see any new islands. They have 
all been charted long ago,’’ I explained to 
my wife as she sat beside me on the square- 
sail yard, fifty feet above the deck. “‘There 
certainly are plenty of uncharted reefs 

; around here, but islands are a different 
matter, although some of them already on 

the charts are as much as fifteen miles out of position. But 

you can see islands for miles and they would all have been 
charted and named for some years now.”’ 

We were on a round-the-world cruise in the schooner 
Yankee, doing masthead piloting among the islands of the 
Admiralty Group which lie about two hundred miles north 
of New Guinea. On the chart these islands looked suffi- 
ciently out of the way to be especially inviting, as they 
proved, in fact, to be. We found most of the natives living 
in villages built on shallow reefs just offshore from the main 
island of Manus. This isolation gave them greater protection 
from the wild Manus raiding parties. These houses of the 
natives were almost invariably built on piles over the water, 
and quite often the only ground close by was that which 
they had built up artificially by throwing all the loose coral 
rocks they could gather into one pile. This custom provides 
deeper waterways for canoes, but the islands themselves 
were seldom used for any purpose whatever. In going from 
one house to another, the natives always use their canoes, 
although the water is nowhere deeper than two feet. Even 
four-year-old children have their own tiny dugouts, without 
outriggers, in which they stand up and paddle along the 
watery streets of their village as confidently as do their 
fathers. i 

Leaving our first anchorage in the group, we headed west 
along the coast of Manus, the large island, through a maze 
of reefs seventy miles long and twenty-five miles wide. This 
would mean nearly two whole days aloft for me, as it is safe 








to move only when the light is suitable. Piloting in a region. 


such as this is a strange procedure; the chart is absolutely 
useless except to keep track of approximate position in 
relation to the various islands of the group, and no sound- 
ings are shown on it. This was an unusual experience for 
me, after doing most of my navigating along the American 
and European coasts and the Atlantic Ocean, where sound- 
ings and aids to navigation are dependable. Here there is 
nothing to trust but one’s eyes. The difference between the 
reefs and clear water is plain enough when the sun is behind 
and a light breeze is ruffling the water, provided there is not 
some large light-colored cloud above which reflects its light 
on the water just ahead. When this happens, or when the 
sun is ahead, it is most difficult to distinguish a reef until 
you are almost upon it. 

Many times I have found the appearance of the water 
misleading as to depth, and I found this change was prob- 
ably due to differences in the transparency of the water even 
more than to the character of the bottom. Whenever ap- 
proaching a shoal in a new group, I have a man on deck take 
several soundings to give an idea of what depths to expect 
with different shades of green. When a light brownish color 
is seen, you may be sure that the reef is practically awash 
because it is the growing coral and seaweed that make that 
color. The next deeper water shows a very light blue; this 
color is the reflection from the white sand through four to 
eight feet of water. Then, as the reflection from the white 
sand gets darker, you have to be especially careful in gauging 
depth as it is necessary to take into account the character of 
the water in which you are sailing. There are usually many 
dark, almost black, coral patches spotted here and there on 
the white sand, but one always gauges the depth by the 
appearance of the sand itself. Even in the South Seas it is 
difficult at times to see the bottom in four fathoms. Off 
Pitcairn Island we could easily see the bottom at a hundred 
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feet; in the Marshall Bennett 
Islands we let go the anchor in 
ninety feet and watched it hook 
into the coral as we backed the 
ship towards a reef to see if there 
was room to swing. 

Another thing to watch for 
in doing such work is the ap- 
proach of a squall which brings 
such a downpour of rain that 
to move at all would be folly. 
When a squall is seen approach- 
ing, the procedure is to bring 
the bow of the ship up to the lee 
side of some reef and drop the 
hook in from two to five fath- 
oms of water. Here the bow- 
sprit is hanging over the reef, 
which may be just awash, but 
under the stern there is no bot- 
tom at twenty fathoms. Some- 
times the anchor will have to be 
placed two or three times before 
it will hook on some projection 
to keep it from sliding off into 
the deep water. 

It was just after getting under 
way from one of these forced 
stops that I saw a tiny speck 
ahead on the horizon. Because 
of its bearings it could not be 
an island as the chart showed 
none. Standing up with the 
binoculars, I thought I made 
out the bridge of an approach- 
ing ship. What a ship would be 
doing in those waters I could 
not imagine, but there are 
many stories of Japanese shell 





Captain Johnson conns the “ Yankee” from 
aloft while Mrs. Johnson helps watch for 
coral heads. Below is a rough sketch chart 
of the group of islands discovered last summer 
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poachers who go around to iso- 
lated islands and often steal 
large quantities of the shell that 
natives, ar white men, have 
collected to await shipment. 
They have large crews and are 
so heavily armed that they are 
able to steal from these smaller 
islands without fear of resist- 
ance. 

Soon two more specks ap- 
peared on the horizon and the 
first one, growing larger, now 
looked more like a clump of 
trees than a ship. We took more 
bearings and I had the chart 
brought aloft to me, but there 
certainly were no islands charted 
where these specks appeared. 
However, with such a mess of 
reefs as showed up ahead, even 
brand new islands would have 
to wait to be investigated. It 
was now afternoon and the sun 
drawing ahead caused a glare 
on the water which made the 
reefs hard to see. But perhaps 
the most disconcerting thing 
was the strong current that 
caused tide rips which made 
even deep water look like a 
breaking reef. I had planned to 
leave the Admiralty Group on 
this day, so, with the moderate 
breeze, we were now making 
our utmost speed under power 
and sail, trying to get clear of 
all the outlying reefs before the 
light failed. Even the squaresail 
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The schooner “ Yankee” leaving Gloucester on her voyage around the world 


was set and we were bowling along at a great rate. Suddenly 
a long reef appeared ahead. 

“Stop her!” I yelled, and the Diesel was shifted into 
neutral, but the sails still kept us piling along. Then, over to 
starboard, a heavier tide rip showed where the water was 
probably deeper. 

“Starboard, six points. Brace the yard!” And we skirted 
along the reef. Deeper water showed up. 

“Port, four. Let her go ahead!” Now, just off our star- 
board bow there appeared a queer looking, oval shaped 
atoll which showed above the surface only in two long sand- 
bars at one end. The remainder of the symmetrical oval was 
a narrow, light brown strip of live coral with even narrower 
strips of light green bordering it inside and out. There was no 
pass in the reef but in the center, as well as all around, was 
deep water. 

“Port four more. Square the yard and jibe the mains’l 
over!”” We had found a pass only two hundred feet wide 
between the long reef to port and the partially submerged 
atoll to starboard. 

Now it looked as though we were at last clear and we 
turned our attention to the new islands. By this time an- 
other pair of them had appeared, making a total of five, 
ali stretched out along the outside of the main group where 
the chart showed open ocean. I was just thinking how glad I 
was that we were clear of the reefs as, with the sun so far 
ahead, we could see nothing under water more than one 
hundred feet in front of the ship. Suddenly I looked down 
and saw several flashes of dark green. And we were racing 
along with the bottom appearing right under our bow as 
plain as day. 

“Let her go astern! Hard astarboard! Heave the lead!” 

The mate, Fred Jackson, had the lead ready and called 
out in quick succession, “Eight fathoms; seven fathoms; 
five fathoms.” Now it looked even shallower to starboard. 

“Stop her and hard aport!’’ Slowly she swung back before 
the wind. ‘“‘Steady at that!”? The depth was still five fath- 
oms. We might get across, but there was no telling how wide 
the reef might be. Now it looked shallower ahead. ‘Hard 
aport!”’ 

And the soundings came, ‘‘Four and a half; three and a 
half; three fathoms.”’ 





‘“Clew up squaresail and douse jib!” I bawled. ‘Get the 
anchor ready. Full speed astern. Haul mainsail amidships as 
she rounds up!”’ Still getting three fathoms, and we draw 
about two. 

“Let go the anchor!” The chain hardly rattled, it was on 
the bottom so soon, but we paid out sixteen or eighteen 
fathoms because of a strong current which held us broadside 
to the wind. 

‘““Clew up topsail. Down foresail and mainsail. We’ll stay 
here for the night and find out in the morning how much 
more of this reef we’ve got to cross.” It was still only 2:30 
p.m., but looking ahead into the sun we could see no more 
than if it were midnight. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent taking bearings of the 
new islands and observations of the sun. More observations 
in the morning put us in Latitude 2° 08’ S and Longitude 
146° 23’ E. The lines of position from these observations 
came out exactly on the D. R., which was computed from 
bearings of two of the charted islands nearest us, while two 
more islands, which were also in sight, were definitely 
charted a couple of miles out. This gave me a good position 
from which to chart the five new islands. 

We felt greatly relieved to be anchored even if it did look 
as if we were in the middle of the ocean except for the small 
islands in the distance. 

From the masthead in the morning the shoal at which we 
were anchored proved to be extensive, with a depth of three 
fathoms over a large area, but I doubt if there was less than 
three fathoms anywhere. We got under way about 9:30 
with the sun behind us showing up every reef within miles. 

On the way out past the new islands, dozens of bearings 
and cross bearings were taken by the mate, while from aloft 
I was able to get a fairly accurate idea of the size, shape, and 
depth of the various reefs. As we approached the first is- 
lands, several natives climbed into an outrigger canoe and 
paddled out to us. We slowed down, thinking they might 
have something to trade, and also to learn the native name 
for the island. But in answer to our question, in Pidgin 
English, ‘‘What name belong this fella island?” they yelled 
back something which we could not make out. Apparently 
they didn’t live there. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Cruising Along the Coast of Texas 


Sounds, Bayous, Rivers and Canals Invite 
the Cruising Man to a Hospitable Coast 


By VAL J. FLANAGAN, JR. 


HE recent completion of the Louisiana Intra- 
coastal Canal, an all-inland route from New 
Orleans to the Sabine River, opens up a shel- 
tered route to the Texas Coast, that great 
but little known region that stretches along 
the Gulf of Mexico from Louisiana to Mexico. 

Here is a potential cruising ground of many miles for the 

northern yacht owner who spends his winters in the South. 

But few yachtsmen have cruised farther west than 
Louisiana. The chief handicap heretofore has been the 
‘outside passage”’ around Louisiana’s highly irregular coast 
line. Now, cruising to the Texas coast is like traveling a well 
marked highway. There is nine feet of water between the 
Mississippi and Port Arthur with a channel width varying 
from forty to one hundred feet on the bottom. West of Port 
Arthur there are several shoal spots in the Channel. 

A glance at the map of Texas may be of interest. Starting 
at Point Isabel, prominent in the history of the Mexican 
War, and running northward almost to Galveston, is a nar- 
row strip of land, a natural breakwater for the coast line. It 
is broken here and there by passes, and these passes are the 
only points where one can get from the Gulf into the cities of 
Texas. Inside of these islands are connecting sounds, pictur- 
esque bays and inviting rivers and inlets. 

The cities are modern and hospitable, and possess splendid 
harbor and wharfage facilities, most of which are municipally 
controlled. The climate is mild and crisp. There is much to 
amuse, to take one out into the Texas sunshine, the gulf 
breezes and the blue-green water. Sports ashore run the 
gamut from golf and tennis to horse and dog racing. Fishing 
and hunting are famous throughout the country. Tarpon, 
shark and jewfish are the big game varieties to be found. 
Redfish (channel bass) are caught in the surf along the outer 
beaches of the coastal islands. Drum, sheepshead, pompano, 
mackerel, snook, grouper, flounder, weakfish and countless 
other salt water fish abound. Red snapper are found offshore 
at banks from ten to thirty miles out at sea. Experienced 
guides and offshore fishing boats which are modern and fast 
are to be hired at all points along this stretch of coast. 














Millions of ducks, geese and other waterfowl winter in the 
coastal marshes; deer, javelinas and peccaries are found in 
the thickets, and dove, quail, woodcock and snipe feed in the 
sorghum cane fields. 

There are two routes from the Mississippi River to Texas. 
For boat owners who come from Florida, Mississippi or 
Alabama, there is the one via the Harvey Canal, the entrance 
to which is opposite New Orleans. The route passes through 
Bayou Barataria, Bayou Villars, Bayou Lafourche and 
through the canal to Houma; thence through Bayous Black, 
Chene and Boeuf to Morgan City on the Atchafalaya River. 
From the Atchafalaya, the channel follows Little Wax 
Bayou and connecting streams to Little Bay and into the 
Vermilion River. A 44-mile canal connects with the Memen- 
tau River, and the waterway continues on to the Calcasieu 
and thence to the Sabine River, which is the dividing line 
between Louisiana and Texas. 

The yachtsman who comes down the Mississippi will save 
time by going by the Plaquemine route, which passes 
through the Plaquemine locks, 112 miles above New Orleans, 
into Bayou Plaquemine and through Bayou Pigeon, Grand 
Lake and Six Mile Lake, or through Bay Natchez and Belle 
River Bayou to Morgan City, where it joins the waterway 
from New Orleans. Complete course details, maps and in- 
formation can be secured from official sources at either New 
Orleans or Plaquemine. 

The trip through the canal makes a splendid cruise. The 
route passes through the land of the Acadians, the adopted 
home of Evangeline; along somnolent bayous lined with 
ancient oaks with beards of gray Spanish moss; through a 
system of natural waterways, unequaled anywhere, which 
gives this South Louisiana section the nickname “ Holland of 
America’’; through the ‘‘ Sugar Bowl”’ section with its vast 
plantations; past rice fields, sulphur and salt mines, and 
dense cypress swamps. 

Crossing into the Sabine River, the route turns toward the 
Gulf of Mexico, about twenty miles southward. Orange, Port 
Arthur and Beaumont, all oil ports, are near by. After pass- 
ing out of Sabine Pass into the Gulf, the course is almost 


Galveston’s excellent harbor and port facilities, together with the beauty of the country 
and the possibilities for recreation which it affords, will delight the visiting boat owner 
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due west. Not many hours afterwards Galveston, about 55 
miles to the westward, is sighted in the distance. Founded 
on an island in 1818 by Jean Lafitte, a big leaguer among the 
pirates of that day, Galveston is rapidly becoming one of 
America’s popular winter resorts. It is a city with a dual per- 
sonality of commerce and recreation. A 30-mile white sand 
beach, roaring surf, fine seaside hotels, a seawall boulevard, 
parks and gardens colorful with oleanders and rustling 
palms, the harbor and port facilities, all are delightful 
revelations to visitors. 

A haven for the yachtsmen ashore is the Galveston Beach 
Club, which seems inappropriately named since it places 
more emphasis on sailboat racing and power boating than 
on any other activity. The clubhouse is an attractive build- 
ing Spanish in type, situated on a beautiful portion of Gal- 
veston Bay where it commands a view of the entrance to the 
yacht harbor. The harbor has excellent docks and a mini- 
mum depth of twelve feet. 

The visiting yachtsman might make Galveston his head- 
quarters for several days, or weeks, for many side trips 
may be made. For instance, there is San Jacinto Bay with the 
historic battlefield high on the bluffs above it. There is also 
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The Galveston Beach Club overlooks the 
entrance to the harbor 


Left. There is excellent tarpon fishing on 
the Texas Gulf Coast 


Right. Outboard racing is popular at 
various points on the Texas Coast. 
Regattas held at Houston have attracted 
drivers from every section of the country 


Bottom, right. The waters adjacent to 
Corpus Christi afford every opportunity 
for recreation 


beautiful East Bay, across from Galveston, Sylvan Beach, 
Anahuac and Double Bayou. 

A worth-while trip is that up the Houston Ship Channel 
into the modern bustling metropolis of South Texas. Hous- 
ton, fifty miles from the sea, is said by many boat manu- 
facturers to be one of the greatest yachting centers in the 
country. Although there are no large bodies of water and 
few deep streams, the population of Houston is highly boat- 
conscious. The Houston Yacht Club, at Shoreacres, on 
Galveston Bay, has perhaps one of the finest yacht club 
properties in America. The building is new, modern and 
handsomely appointed, with beautifully landscaped grounds. 
It looks out on a yacht harbor which accommodates an ex- 
tensive fleet of sail and power craft. The club’s course has 
been the scene of two Mississippi Valley Power Boat As- 
sociation regattas, in 1927 and 1931, and visitors to those 
events will remember the open hospitality of Houston 
yachtsmen. Victory and Star Class sloops have frequent 
races. Some forty miles to the westward lie Freeport and the 
historic Brazos River. Here the small boat enthusiast will 
find the Texan who rides his outboard craft much in the 
manner of his grandfather riding a mustang. Outboard 
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motor boats have been raised to top place in sports and 
Freeport annually stages an outboard regatta which attracts 
well-known drivers. 

Farther along the coast are Pass Cavallo and a myriad of 
bays. Matagorda Bay hides behind the long Matagorda 
peninsula. Espiritu Santo, Lavaca and San Antonio Bays 
adjoin one another. Here are color and romance undreamed 
of by those who have done their cruising in more settled sec- 
tions of the country. 

The next port of call is Corpus Christi, ‘‘ Naples of the 
Gulf,”’ about 230 miles from Galveston. It is a city of sun- 
shine and sails, reaching out for trade beyond the seas, yet 
enjoying every climatic and scenic requisite for contentment. 
Corpus Christi is a port now. But long before it was a port, it 
was a place of laughter and happiness. Folks from Iowa and 
Minnesota come down to Corpus Christi when their toes be- 
gin to chill in the late fall, and they stay until — well, until 
they’re prodded unwillingly back to desk or factory or farm. 

Corpus Christi is a winter vacation paradise. Here the 
boat owner will find the rainbow’s end in the surrounding 
waters. Laguna de la Madre and Baffin’s Bay, Corpus 
Christi Bay and picturesque Nueces Bay — all are equally 
inviting. Here are modern hotels, a stone’s throw from the 
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water’s edge, and a small but live yacht club. Safe moorings 
are available at either of two docks or in the harbor. 

The visitor may indulge in various land sports or motor 
through a countryside of great beauty. Near by is the 
world’s longest oceanic driveway, which follows the edge of 
the Gulf for 125 miles. Smooth as a paved road, its glisten- 
ing sands, washed daily by the tide, lure one along its full 
length. Here and there are the wrecks of old ships, now 
partially engulfed in sand. One hears of treasure buried on 
these wild shores, and sees curious shells and flotsam from 
distant South America. 

Adjacent to Corpus Christi is Port Aransas, the great oil 
port, and one of the best natural harbors on the Gulf of 
Mexico. Aransas Pass has long been famous for its tarpon 
fishing. 

A trip to the Texas coast would not be complete without 
a visit to the famous Tarpon Inn on Mustang Island. It 
stands atop a sand dune, overlooking the Gulf waters. Here 
one may see giant trophies of many a hunt for the silver 
king, or hear colorful tales of battles with this fighting 
monster of the deep and of the wonderful fishing in and 
around Aransas Pass. 

Leaving Corpus Christi, the course lies south through the 
Laguna de la Madre. It is from three 
to nine miles wide and is sheltered 
from the open Gulf by the long, 
narrow Padre and Brazos Islands. 
Two things impress the yachtsman 
who sees this bay for the first time. 
One is the color of the water, green- 
ish-yellow in some places and a 
beautiful pale clear green in others. 
The second is the bird life of the 
region. There are pelicans, ducks, 
geese, long-legged snipe, flamingo, 
blue heron, cranes and many other 
varieties of gorgeously plumed wild 
fowl. The birds are not wild for they 
are protected by the government in 
this body of water, and they seem to 
know it. 

At the southerly end of the Laguna 
de la Madre is Point Isabel, popular 
fishing and seaside resort of the Rio 
Grande Valley. It is about 115 miles 
south of Corpus Christi. Here water 
polo is played with outboard motor 
boats. This sport has been developed 
on a large scale, and is extremely 
popular, at the Point Isabel Yacht 
Club. Twenty miles farther south is 
Brownsville, next door neighbor to 
Matamoros, of Old Mexico. Only the 
silvery Rio Grande separates the 
two cities. 

It is a dream cruise down this 
coast of Texas and to Old Mexico. 
Take my tip and try it. You'll not 
regret it. 
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Small Boats at Sea 


By 


J. EDWARD CROWLEY 





BOUT two and a half years ago my wife and 
I took the chance of setting out in Ochito, 
our 36-foot Friendship sloop, to see a few of 
the parts of the world that interested us. In 
spite of dire predictions, mostly contributed 
by landlubbers or sailors whose experience 

was limited to large ships, we returned early last spring with 

ship and crew as fit as ever. We had sailed practically the 
whole time, and had crossed the Atlantic, cruised the 

Mediterranean, and then sailed back across the Atlantic. 

Now I am about to take another chance by expressing 
some opinions about boats and the sea to as wide and varied 
an assortment of yachtsmen as can be found — the readers 
of Yacutina. That, I consider, is a highly dangerous under- 
taking in view of the decided opinions of most yachtsmen 
and their tendency to air them. But, even though I do not 
in the least pretend to pose as a technical expert, or think 
that I have discovered any great and urgent truths, in the 
course of sailing Ochito for so long a time I could not help 
developing a few ideas about small boat operation and 
handling, in general. 

While we were in the Mediterranean, a clipping from 
YACHTING was sent to me. It started by congratulating us on 
our safe arrival in Europe and ended by saying: ‘‘ But did 
you ever see a worse rig than Ochito carried? Will wonders 
never cease?”’ 

This question of rig can wait. But that we got across was 
no wonder at all, for we were careful and Ochito had a sound 
hull. These two considerations are enough to make a Trans- 
atlantic passage in a small boat reasonably safe. The con- 
notations ir.volved are not particularly complicated. For 
making a safe, not necessarily a fast passage, the hull need 
only be sturdy, buoyant and non-capsizable. In witness of 
this belief, consider the widely varying lines of the boats 
which have made the passage, Foam and Firecrest for ex- 
ample. The Gloucester dories that have made the passage 
are special cases, for the men who took them across were 
past masters at handling that particular type. 

r_ Which brings up the second point. Being careful presup- 
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“Ochito,” under her 
old rig, standing out 
of Malta. Below, 
taking a sight when 
hove to 





poses knowing how to be careful in a small boat. My own 
experience before starting was probably close to the mini- 
mum with which such a trip should be undertaken. I was 
thoroughly familiar with the handling of small boats, having 
sailed them as long as I can remember. But my experience 
offshore under sail was practically nil. My knowledge in this 
respect was almost purely theoretical. Of course I understood 
celestial navigation, but that is simple. Any normally in- 
telligent person can learn all that is necessary for small boat 
navigation easily in a short time, provided he is willing to 
work at it seriously. 

One fact that I did not appreciate until some time after 
we had started is that the human element in the man-and- 
ship combination is almost invariably the weaker of the two 
and, therefore, should be handled with delicacy in times 
of stress. This does not refer to Ochito’s Staff Captain, Mrs. 
Crowley, who always did her share and showed surprising 
resilience and aptitude for the life, enjoying it both at sea 
and in port. The point, generally conceded in sailing ship 
days, was brought home to me by observation of many men, 
including myself, aboard Ochito and other small boats we 
met on our travels. 

All of this naturally leads to that invaluable saver of 
energy and gear, the sea anchor. I would not think of sailing 
long distances offshore in a small boat without one. No 
matter how well a boat may heave to (Ochito lies quite 
quietly with the new ketch rig), I much prefer to use a sea 
anchor in serious weather, if for no other reason than that it 
eliminates the danger of having canvas blown out. Two 
rather ambitious sailing expeditions of which I know came 
to untimely ends because of loss of canvas, and another from 
lying to too broad off the wind. Two of the boats were 
abandoned at sea. Our sea anchors were, to a large extent, 
responsible for the fact that we lost no canvas. 

Besides, it is a lot of fun to be riding securely, hundreds of 
miles from nowhere, in wild and nasty looking weather. I 
remember especially two days, out in the middle somewhere 
when we were bound east, of luxurious loafing after eight 
strenuous days of sailing. While a hard, wet easterly blew 
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itself out, we stayed below in dry clothes and ate hot corn 
bread and other delicacies with which the Staff Captain was 
amusing herself in the galley. Because our pair of sea anchors 
were out ahead working, we could take our ease without a 
care in the world. 

Of course, if you are imprudent or unlucky enough to be 
caught by a blow with trouble instead of good blue water 
under your lee, sea anchors are useless and you must do a 
bit of sailing. And that is the time when the rig is put to the 
test. (And this is the time when I get a chance to defend 
Ochito’s old rig, even though I have weakened my defense 
by having changed her to a ketch.) 

Under such conditions, it seems to me important to have 
the windage of hull and rigging at a miminum and the area 
of driving canvas.one can carry at a maximum. Our old rig, 
with its short single stick and long boom and gaff, met these 
requirements. Close-reefed, we would still be standing up to 
a fair-sized piece of canvas, and could stand up to it because 
of the low center of effort. That, in my opinion, argues 
strongly for the safety of such a rig when the need is greatest. 

With the usual variety of sailing conditions out in the 
open, the question is an altogether different one. There, I 
am willing to concede, a ketch rig is easier and for that rea- 
son probably safer. A big sail requires more watching if one 
is to avoid being caught with an unmanageable spread of 
canvas in a change of weather. But it is not impossible to be 





Rigging “Ochito’s” mizzen- 
mast while in Corfu. In this 
picture the squaresail is 
shown furled on the yard 
which was not the author’s 
usual practice. At the right 
is a domestic scene, with 
the skipper and crew sewing 
on the squaresail while the 
mate concocts a pie. Above 
is a typical Italian coaster 
running into Malta 
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sufficiently watchful. With a gallows frame to help handle 
the boom, we had no difficulty. 

As for the relative advantages of a jib-headed rig, I am 
not in a position to speak as my experience with good jib- 
headed rigs is too limited. But I think that the extra work 
involved in handling the big sail of a single-sticker is well 
recompensed by the greater efficiency of the undivided sail 
as there is no blanketing and backwinding of one sail by the 
other in a two-masted boat of Ochito’s size. 

Why did I change our rig from that of a sloop to a ketch if 
I think so well of the sloop? I would not have altered Ochito’s 
rig if we had stayed in the big oceans where changes of 
weather are neither frequent nor sudden. But the Mediter- 
ranean, where we cruised for a year and a half, is a different 
matter. There, the labor involved in getting about under sail 
alone is phenomenal no matter how the boat is rigged, to say 
nothing of the patience required. Where the wind can make 
ten complete and sudden changes in a day (that is no exag- 
geration) the advantages of the ketch rig are obvious. And 
we changed our rig to suit the conditions. 

Incidentally, speaking of that change of rig reminds me of 
a point in long distance sailing that is usually a matter of 
taste but may well be a matter of importance, that is, being 
willing and able to do upkeep work or even new work on 
your own boat. I get a lot of fun and satisfaction doing 
things myself, rather than hiring men who may or may not 
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be competent. Of course, if the necessity for a rigging or sail- 
making job develops at sea, there is no question about who is 
to do it. A little practice ahead of time then stands one in 
good stead. 

We changed Ochito’s rig in Greece. And that is the next 
thing to doing it at sea — next worse, perhaps — as far as 
getting help is concerned. Any workmen one gets there are 
likely to do nothing more helpful than ruin a lot of good 
stock. The result was that we did the work ourselves — de- 
signing, carpentry, rigging, sailmaking and all. We did like- 
wise with the squaresail, yard, and topsail in Malta, al- 
though there we could have had the work done ashore. 

I understand that some cruising men are not as enthusias- 
tic as I about squaresails. Spinnakers are their choice. In 
racing, where the labor of sail handling and the wear and 
tear on gear is of little importance, and getting the maximum 
of sail area is of the greatest importance, a squaresail is not 
to be compared with a spinnaker. But cruising, especially in 
a small boat, short-handed, is something else. 

Going to leeward is of great importance in ocean sailing; 
if you lay your courses as you should, according to the recom- 
mended sailing ship routes, you will be running most of the 
time. And what a difference there is between coasting along 
under a squaresail and sailing with booms swung wide off, 
requiring boom tackles, chafing gear, and jibes from time to 
time to get the best out of slight changes in direction of the 
wind — not to mention the danger of unintentional jibes. 

These things make a lot of difference in such a run as the 
one we made the first five weeks after we left the Canary Is- 
lands, when the wind was dead aft practically the whole 
time. Until our squaresail died of old age (we had made it 
out of an old and failing spare mainsail), it bellied out full 
and quiet, dragging us along at a good clip with little or no 
wear or chafing. 


Another advantage of the squaresail is that you do not. 


have to round up to douse it. That means that you can carry 
it in an increasing wind just as long as it seems advisable 
without having to consider the difficulty of getting broad- 
side on at any time. Because of that, and the fact that it is 
quiet and balanced and has a distinct lift, you can hang on 
to a large spread much longer than with fore-and-afters 
boomed out. 

Coming down the east coast of Spain in a whistling norther 
last winter, we had a good example of this. On that particu- 
lar day we made 160 miles in less than 24 hours, with a foul 
bottom and the wind dead aft. We were afraid we were going 
to blow the squaresail out, and possibly we would have if we 
had not slacked it well out against the forestay to give it ex- 
tra support. The seas were short, steep and high and gave 
Ochito a deep roll. If we had been under fore-and-aft sail, we 
would have had to shorten down to the minimum, top our 
booms way up in the air to keep them out of the water, and 
be constantly on the alert to avoid jibing. We would have 
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made little, if any, more than one-hundred miles. As it was, 
we had to steer all the time to keep a steady course but it 
was comparatively easy and we had nothing to worry about. 
The worst that could happen was that our sail might go to 
pieces. For once, we took that chance. Miles had been so 
hard to get there that I did not have the will power to pass 
up that chance of getting some more in a hurry. 

The praise of the beauties of our squaresail is not com- 
plete without a word about the square topsail. Its use was 
twofold. First, it gave us eighty square feet more area when 
we wanted it. Second, it gave us our chief driving power 
whenever we ‘‘made port” for the night (7.e. let Ochito sail 
herself) in the trades, which we did two or three times. 

On such occasions we would set the square topsail, sheet 
the jumbo flat, go below and reappear when we felt inclined. 
I figured at the time that if we had left the Canaries with 
sails set like that, and the wheel amidships, and had done 
nothing more about it, we would have reached one of the 
Windward Islands in a little over thirty days. 

As a matter of fact, I think Ochito could care for herself al- 
most indefinitely as long as land is far enough away. That 
statement is, perhaps, a little broad, but it is no great ex- 
aggeration. One of our two standard procedures when the 
weather got too bad for sailing was quite like that. No top- 
sail, a long bight of heavy rope dragging astern, someone at 
the wheel and we really could run indefinitely with safety. 
(That was, of course, a steal from Captain Slocum, but it 
was no less effective for that.) It should work with any boat 
that has a forefoot not too square. 

Running like this, I have seen Ochito completely out of 
sight in the foaming crest of a sea many times in the same 
day during our boisterous passage to Bermuda. But as the 
seas were regular that day we were in no real danger. The 
boat would travel so fast right in the crest, and so high in it, 
that there was never any really solid impact to carry any- 
thing away. The water on deck and in the cockpit was shed 
very quickly. 

Our other standard procedure in weather that was too 
bad was, of course, recourse to sea anchors. Heaving to under 
canvas in a small boat is, in my opinion, to be counted on 
only as a convenience, and not as an infallible safety meas- 
ure. The presence of land makes the real difference. Strictly 
speaking, there is no real safety when the weather is bad and 
there is land anywhere about. Under those circumstances 
there is only the one answer: Get away from it! 

Having gotten well away from the shoals and tide-rips of 
argument with that bit of wisdom, I think it time to set my 
sea anchors and go below while taunts and jibes of opinionated 
yachtsmen (like myself) whistle through my figurative rigging. 










**But, madam, these are 
not really breeches!” 
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Nassau Harbor may be made the base for a number of interesting cruises to the outlying islands 


Some Cruises and Harbors in the Bahamas 


Part Il—Exploring the Cays and Channels South and East of Nassau 
By HENRY HOWARD 


HEN starting to explore the Bahamas I 
strongly advise buying a complete set of the 
large and small scale charts from the Hydro- 
graphic Office in Washington. They com- 
= prise 31 sheets and cost, in all, $10.50. These 

charts, in most cases, are photographic 
reproductions of the British charts and are sold at lower 
prices than the original English edition. While they are a 
great help, they cannot be implicitly relied upon. In many 
cases the surveys were made about a hundred years ago and 
inaccuracies are numerous. Some small cays are omitted and 
others are shown in untrue relation to one another. This, 
however, rather adds zest and interest to navigation and is 
not really serious; fogs and thick weather are almost un- 
known, and the water is so clear that, unless the sun is in 
your eyes, you soon learn to judge the depth of the water 
accurately by its color. Of course, night sailing should never 
be attempted except in regions which are thoroughly famil- 
iar, and exploration of shallow harbors should be carried out 
in the dinghy or during a rising tide with the sun astern and 
with the constant use of'a sounding pole accurately marked 
off in feet. 

Charts H. O. 26a, 26b, 26c, 26d, and 26e, which must be 
relied upon principally for navigating, are on the scale of only 
about 14-inch to the mile. This makes it difficult to determine 
the best and most interesting anchorages, especially among 
the small Exuma Cays, unless more information is available 
than is contained either on the charts or in the Coast Pilot. 
The alternatives are either to take a local pilot — frequently 
most unreliable except in the waters close by his home — or 
gather the information by questioning those familiar with 
certain districts. With this as a starting point, do your own 
piloting, which you will find glorious sport. In questioning na- 
tives, the greatest care should be used not to ask leading ques- 
tions as they are apt to give the answer they think you want. 

The following information is intended to be supplementary 


ay 








to what is found on the charts published by the Hydro- 
graphic Office and in the West Indies Pilot (H. O. No. 128). 


Roya Istanp Harsor. This delightful and well-protected 
anchorage is shown on chart H. O. 1241. It is, perhaps, the 
best harbor for one’s first run from Nassau and can, of course, 
be reached by going outside from Nassau to Egg Island, 
which may prove a rough sail. The “‘ white water” route over 
the banks is much more interesting and the whole distance 
of 45 miles is in water that is usually smooth. 

Leave Nassau Harbor by the eastern entrance, between 
Potter’s Cay and Hog Island, heading about ESE34E to 
pass about a quarter mile south of Porgee Rocks. Continue 
on this course about three miles, then steer NE by E until 
Shannon Light (on the most southwesterly of the Six Shil- 
ling Cays) bears about N by E. Then you can run for it and 
pass either inside the Six Shilling Cays, close to Quintus 
Rocks (which have two beacons on them) and then inside 
the Pimlico Islands, or through the main channel and outside 
Six Shilling Cays and the Pimlico Islands, sailing on the edge 
of the Bank. Either course will give smooth water with pre- 
vailing northeast to southeast winds. 

In the event of northwest and westerly winds, you can, 
if you prefer, go east of Current Island and through Current 
Cut, through which the flood tide runs strongly to the east- 
ward and the ebb tide just as strongly to the westward. 
Current Cut is rather a tricky place to navigate but is most 
interesting and should not be missed. 

When approaching from Nassau with the intention of going 
through from east to west, bring the low headland on Cur- 
rent Island, which lies about three-quarters to one mile 
southwest of the Cut, to bear about NW and run for it until 
within about 100 to 200 yards; then follow the shore toward 
the Cut. This will bring you to a ledge of rocks extending out 
into the Cut. Follow the southeast edge of this ledge within 
100 feet and, after reaching the end, continue on the same 
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course about NE to avoid a shallow reef of considerable 
extent just north of the end of the ledge, which cannot be 
seen if the sun is in one’s eyes. When beyond the middle of 
the channel, swing sharply to the northwest and through the 
Cut, strongly favoring the eastern shore. 

_ There is about six feet at low water in the channel entering 
the Cut from the south but in the Cut itself the water is 
several fathoms deep. 

Current Settlement is a small but interesting town on the 
east bank and is the best place to get fresh vegetables, coco- 
nuts, fruit, eggs, and chickens, which are raised here for ship- 
ment to Nassau. There is an excellent anchorage a quarter 
mile east of the Cut, in front and just outside of shoals ex- 
tending easterly from the Settlement landing place. Anchor 
as far as possible to the northeast to get out of the tide. 

After passing through Current Cut, head for Royal Island 
Harbor and follow directions in the Coast Pilot except that 
the best entrance to the harbor is to the west of the rock 
lying in the middle of the entrance. The wells mentioned in 
the West Indies Pilot do not, as stated, contain good water. 
The anchorage indicated-on chart H.O. 1241 is in the best 
holding ground and can be used to ride out a hurricane. 


SpanisH WELLS. This is an interesting settlement on George 
Island about five miles northeasterly from Royal Island 
Harbor entrance. It consists exclusively of white people — 
no negroes are allowed to live on the island. The inhabitants 
are said to be the descendants of New England Tories who 
fled to Canada after the American Revolution and were later 
given land in the Bahamas by the British Government. 

There is a small boat harbor between Charles Island and 
George Island where the local boats lie, and each one has 
its own special niche cut out in the mangroves on Charles 
Island in which the boat is securely fastened when a hurri- 
cane is approaching. 

This anchorage is not suitable for boats of any size, and the 
best anchorage is in nine to twelve feet, about 150 yards off 
the entrance between Russell Island and Charles Island. 
The holding ground is excellent and the anchorage is ideal 
in a norther. The shallow bank indicated as extending south- 
ward from the eastern half of Russell Island does not exist. 
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The inner harbor of Spanish Wells offers a snug anchorage 


Instead of one to three feet, as stated, there is eight to ten 
feet at low water. Various supplies may be obtained at 
Spanish Wells. 


Harsor Isuanp. From Spanish Wells the most interesting 
trip is to Harbor Island. The channel is intricate and in 
places dangerous and should never be attempted when there 
is “‘a rage on,”’ as the natives say, which means a heavy sea 
breaking on the shoal places. This may occur with or without 
wind. It is best to make the passage on the last half of a rising 
tide. The distance from the anchorage at Spanish Wells to 
Harbor Island anchorage is about twelve miles. 

From anchorage at Spanish Wells, follow Charles Island 
about 100 yards off the point at the northeast end; then keep 
on around the shoal about NE to NE by E, following the 
channel between banks and leaving a small stake on the 
point of the bank to the southward. Then swing to N and 
NW, following deep water by its color 100 yards off Gun 
Point, and gradually swing at 100 yards to NNE, going 
around the western end of a bar extending 250 yards off 
Ridley’s Head. Then haul to the eastward about 200 yards 
off the beach and leave marker on iron rod, to the north, 
close aboard. Then pass between an iron spindle with pointer, 
leaving it to the south, and the point of the reef, leaving it to 
the north. Give Bridge Point a good berth, 400 to 500 yards, 
passing well outside the reef making off this point. Then haul 
inside the next point of reef when well by Bridge Point. Pass 
inside the Devil’s Back Bone, close to the beach. Then pass 
75 yards to the north of a monument on a rock. Then, about 
ESE to pass 100 yards N by E of Hawk Point. Then, about 
SE by S between two banks, being guided by the color of the 
water. When about halfway from Hawk Point to Harbor 
Island, gradually head for the western end of Harbor Island 
about S by E, and run until the shallow water of the bank 
abreast the harbor can be seen, leaving two rocky islets to 
the west. Turn southward around the western edge of the 
bank, east along its southern edge and anchor off the town. 

Abreast of Bridge Point there is a wide open channel to the 
sea and either Harbor Island or Spanish Wells may be en- 
tered from the sea by steering from Bridge Point on a S or 
S by W course. 
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Cruise TO Exuma Cays. On Thursday, January 4th, we 
were under way at 8:00 a.m., passing out the eastern en- 
trance of Nassau between Potter’s Cay and Hog Island, lay- 
ing a course ESE34E to pass close to Porgee Rocks. Here we 
changed our course to SE by E for Ship Channel Cay with 
all sail set and a fresh breeze forward of the beam. In spite 
of the shallow water it was quite choppy, but in the warm 
sunshine we enjoyed the sail immensely and made excellent 
progress, sighting Ship Channel Cay about noon, when the 
wind headed and we were obliged to beat the last ten miles, 
anchoring at 3:00 p.m. in the lee of the southerly point of 
Ship Channel Cay. 


Sure CHANNEL Cay ANCHORAGE. With the prevailing east- 
erly wind there is a smooth anchorage on the westerly side 
about one-half mile north of the southerly point. Fair pro- 
tection in a northwester can be obtained by running into a 
channel (two to three fathoms) close to the westerly side of 
the northern half of the Cay, which is protected by a shoal 
with about six feet of water on it lying to the westward. 
This is indicated on the chart, and the channel can easily be 
followed by the color of the water. We explored this channel, 
entering it just west of two very small cays about one and 
one-half miles northwesterly from the south point of Ship 
Channel Cay. 


ALLEN’s Harsor. A beautiful harbor for light draft boats 
lies only three and one-half miles south of Ship Channel Cay, 
which is a fine an- 
chorage in a norther. 
This anchorage is 
shown without sound- 
ings on the large scale 
chart of Highborn 
Cut, H.O. 1613. It is 
much frequented by 
spongers as a harbor 
of refuge and is pro- 
tected from all winds. 

The anchorage lies 
just east of the larg- 
est of the Allen Cays, 
a little less than a 
quarter mile north of 
its extreme southerly 
end and opposite a 
white sand beach on 
a small cay one- 
eighth mile to the 
east. No soundings 
are given on the 
chart, but there is 
one fathom in white 
water at low tide with 
a limited anchorage, 
close to the white 
sand beach, of one 
and one-half to two 
fathoms. 

The entrance from 
the Banks lying to the 
west is between the 
southern end of 
the longest of the Allen Cays and the northern end of South- 
west Allen Cay, with two and one-half to three fathoms. 
After passing between these points, swing slowly to the 
north, following the deep water by its color. The channel is 
quite close to the westerly side of the small cay with the 
white sand beach which forms the easterly side of the harbor. 





Cruising under sunny skies, far from the wintry blasts of the North 
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No mention is made of this harbor in the West Indies Pilot, 
although it is one of the best and most frequently used small 
boat harbors in this vicinity. 

This harbor may also be entered from Highborn Cut by 
passing in just to the NE of Southwest Allen Cay. 


HicHporn Cay. The waters around the northerly end are 
plainly shown by the chart of Highborn Cut, H. O. 1613. 

There is another anchorage at the southerly end of the cay 
where we anchored for a couple of hours, but which we found 
rather rough. Undertow working around the point from 
Exuma Sound and a strong tidal current make it anuncom- 
fortable anchorage, although it is a possible refuge ina 
northwester, from which it is well protected. 

To enter, bring the extreme south end of Highborn Cay 
to bear E by S when about two miles west and run for it on 
this bearing, which takes you just north of Oyster Cay. Do 
not enter through this opening but through the next one, 
about 100 yards to the north, and anchor in two and one-half 
to three and one-half fathoms so as to swing just clear of the 
flats in the bight of the south harbor. There is an interesting 
old stone plantation house now in ruins with a fairly good 
path running to it from the upper end of the shallow bight. 

Passing to the west of rocks and shoals from this anchor- 
age, we ran nine miles to a fine harbor at the southerly end 
of Norman’s Cay. 


NorMan’s Cay. This is one of the most interesting cays we 
explored. The — best 
anchorage is just east 
and one-half mile 
north of its southerly 
end, in about two 
fathoms. It is well 
protected from all 
winds and there is 
room for compara- 
tively large vessels to 
swing. An interesting 
shallow sound ex- 
tends several miles 
up the easterly shore 
which we explored 
with the sailing 
dinghy. This trip 
should be made dur- 
ing the upper half of 
the tide. There is said 
to be excellent bone 
fishing in these shal- 
low waters. The cay 
is quite high and ap- 
parently has better 
soil than is usual 
on these cays. A fam- 
ily of negroes, the 
sole inhabitants, lives 
about three miles 
from the south point. 
From them fresh 
Robert Dudley Smith vegetables can be 
obtained. 

This harbor is 
merely indicated on H. O. 26b, which is far from accurate for 
this territory, both as to soundings, small cays and ledges. 
Reliance must be placed upon a careful study of the chart 
and a sharp lookout for ‘‘niggerheads”’ (coral heads) and the 
color of the water. There is much foul ground within a mile 

(Continued on page 120) 
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The Building of “Roon II” 


How She Was Made to Suit the Particular Notions of Her Skipper and Mate 


HEN Roon II slid into the water at high tide 
at City Island on the morning of August 7th, 
1934, she represented vastly more than five 
months’ work with wood and metal at the 
yard of her builder. She had her beginning 
in endless discussions by the Skipper and 

Mate as they sailed and loafed in Roon I and figured, over 

and over, just what kind of a blue water craft they would 

like to have ‘‘when, as and if.” 

To start with, they knew with certainty that they wanted 
the maximum of comfort, ease of handling and safety in a 
small ketch capable of going anywhere that two people 
might desire, assuming that these two were reasonably in- 
telligent as to navigation and ordinarily capable in seaman- 
ship. Reasonable speed was desirable, but other qualities 
were far more important than speed if the Skipper and his 
Mate were to have a boat in which they could live and cruise 
comfortably as long as they chose. 

Roon I had been a three-year training school for a couple 
of greenhorns. She was a little, short-rigged auxiliary ketch, 
approximately 30 feet over all, with slightly less than 10 feet 
of beam and a little less than 4 feet of draft with the center- 
board up. She was eminently safe and handy. As the Skipper 
and his Mate cruised in her, they began to make note of the 
specifications for their dream ship, and eventually had quite 
a list. 

Then, one night, the handy pencil of the Mate traced an 
outline of Roon II, approximately 37 feet over all, 11 feet, 6 
inches beam, 5 feet draft, with the interior accommodations 
which then seemed desirable. The Skipper got busy and listed 
some of the more important items to be provided for in the 
construction. This marked a distinct stage in the evolution 
of Roon II. Months later the sketch and outline went to 
Sparkman & Stephens, and the designer of Dorade, and other 
notable craft, undertook to provide a hull and rigging of 
quite different character from anything he had heretofore 
designed. He found that while his clients knew very little 
about yachting as practiced by the higher devotees of the 
art, and even less about racing, they did have pretty well 
defined ideas of what they hoped to have under them when 
their ship put to sea. 

Olin Stephens did a good job and his final design for Roon 
II when subsequently published in Yacutine was charac- 
terized as a ‘‘rugged auxiliary cruising ketch.” There were 
two or three different blueprints as the design progressed; 
the one that finally met approval was for a boat 38 feet 6 
inches over all, 32 feet 3 inches water line, beam 11 feet 4 
inches, and draft 5 feet 3 inches — dimensions remarkably 
close to those originally submitted by the Skipper and Mate. 
Moreover, there was an underbody, cut away and shapely 
enough to slide through the water and take the seas easily, 
and yet full enough to hold fairly on the wind. Experts who 
looked at the blueprints saw this immediately. But it was 
not until the hull was finished that the Skipper and Mate 
realized what a thing of beauty and symmetry had been 
produced. 

As she finally emerged from the drafting room, Roon II 
looked like a real boat. She had good height of rail — one of 
the Skipper’s special requests — and a long, narrow cockpit 
with the mizzenmast stepped forward of it so that the cock- 
pit was entirely clear. The canvas forward was split into 
forestaysail, jib and jib topsail; the main boom was only 18 
feet long and the mizzen boom slightly under 12 feet. The 
total working sail area was 691 square feet, divided into 358 





feet for the mainsail, 155 feet for the mizzen, 96 feet in the 
jib, and 82 feet in the forestaysail. The jib topsail added 125 
square feet. The mainmast was approximately 45 feet from 
deck to truck, only about five feet more than on Roon I. 
This short rig, with winches on the masts, promised ease of 
handling under all conditions. The outline for the interior 
followed the suggestions of the Skipper and Mate closely. 

Detailed specifications covering some twenty typewritten 
pages, together with the blueprints, were submitted to 
several yards where craft of this kind might be built. Then 
the estimates began coming in and hopes began to go down 
as the estimates went up. It looked as if there might not be 
any Roon II, now or ever. Alternative estimates for cheaper 
construction were offered, but once having been thoroughly 
convinced of the desirability of good materials, nothing 
short of the best came in for consideration. 

So the quest went on. Estimates were turned back to the 
builders and revised. Specifications were improved rather 
than otherwise. Finally, a check to bind the bargain was 
given to the Kretzer Boat Works who were to build Roon II 
according to the blueprints and specifications, with the in- 
terior as desired by the Skipper and Mate. It was up to the 
latter to provide the engine (which the yard was to install), 
the sails, and the interior furnishings. 

There was a real thrill in watching the boat take shape and 
every week-end was spent at the yard as the work pro- 
gressed. The engine had been swung in long before the deck 
beams had been inserted and its installation was completed 
as time went on. It was set in a copper drip pan with drain 
pipe attached, and it had a special water-cooled exhaust. 
The original notion had been to have a heavy duty, slow 
speed engine of 15 to 20 horse power, but such an engine 
proved too large for the available space, aside from costing 
a good bit too much. The designers’ advice was therefore 
taken, and a Gray 4—40 ordered which, it was figured, could 
be run at half speed and still put Roon JJ through the water 
as fast as necessary under ordinary conditions. 

The question of a satisfactory dinghy was debated for 
several months. At one time a collapsible dinghy had been 
decided upon as the only kind that could be lashed on deck 
in a small space and carried on long cruises. The question of 
durability, however, proved the deciding factor. After the 
cabin top had been installed it was found to be 8 feet wide, 
so a 7)4-foot canvas-covered dinghy was purchased, the 
plan being to lash it across the cabin top when conditions 
did not permit towing. This gave a small serviceable boat 
which would be out of the way on deck and could be quickly 
slid over the side. 

The hoped for delivery date, July 1st, passed with a great 
deal still to be done. There could not be much fault found, 
however, because of the realization that soundness of con- 
struction was vastly more important than speed when it 
comes to the building of a boat in which one contemplates 
living and cruising for long periods of time. The final fixing 
of the launching date for August 7th caused redoubled ac- 
tivity, both inside and outside, and the last few days were 
certainly busy ones for all hands, owners as well as the yard 
force. At the appointed minute of the day of days the holding 
line was slacked off, the cradle rolled slowly down the track, 
and the Mate announced, in the spirit of the God of Going, 
“I christen thee Roon II.” At the second swing the bottle 
smashed and the ceremony was completed. Observers said 
that it was entirely appropriate that it should take two 
cracks to break the bottle on Roon II. 
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“Roon II” 


A Rugged Cruising Ketch 


“ This cruiser was built for R. S. Kellogg es 
of Yonkers, N. Y., from designs by 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. She is 38 
feet 6 inches over all, 32 feet 3 inches 
water line, 11 feet 4 inches beam, 5 feet * 
3 inches draft. “Roon II” was planned 
to be a roomy and able small cruiser that ; 
would be easy to handle when the owner 
and his wife were the entire crew. The 
layout below was the result of three years 








of cruising experience in an earlier boat. 
The engine, a Gray 4—40, is installed aft. 
Plans of the yacht appeared in our March, 
1934, issue 
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Rosenfeld Photos 
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cheaply boats could be built if corrosion, that bane 

of the naval architect, yacht builder, and yacht 
owner, were not invariably the result of using metal of any 
sort in boat construction. The cost of upkeep would be 
decreased and the life of the boat prolonged almost indefi- 
nitely. Not only in yachts and ships and other structures in 
contact with sea water, but everywhere metal is used, corro- 
sion is always at work and must be fought continually. Sea 
water, however, intensifies its action and shortens the life 
of metals which are exposed to it. 

Misconceptions as to the true action of corrosion and its 
causes are widespread. Without a clear understanding of the 
electrical and chemical causes of corrosion, we are bound to 
see again and again those costly errors in yacht building 
which are found rotting and rusting away in every junk yard. 
Perhaps the most famous of these is the yacht Sea Call, 
which cost approximately $300,000 and ended her life about 
six weeks after launching because of corrosion. Even the 
slightest departure from time tried and tested combinations 
of metals must be most carefully considered from a theo- 
retical standpoint before being given the approval of the 
engineer in charge of the work. 

In these days, when new steels, new alloys and new 
processes for protecting metals against corrosion are being 
brought to the attention of the yacht owning and yacht 
building fraternity, it is necessary for all concerned to be in 
a position to make their own intelligent decisions as to the 
advisability of using a new and perhaps better material in 
place of a time tried one. To be sure, we cannot all be chem- 
ists and physicists but we can acquire a certain amount of 
knowledge about the basic facts of corrosion and its causes. 
Some of the new alloys are working out splendidly, others 
are, to say the least, disappointing in the results given by 
them in service. Before deciding to use some new metal, it 
will be well to obtain from the engineering department of 
the company manufacturing it definite guarantees that it 
will do what you expect it to do when used as you intend to 
use it. A competent engineer is usually a cautious person 
who takes no chances. 

Corrosion is defined as the eating or wasting away of a 
metal by a chemical change which produces oxides, salts, 
hydroxides, or similar chemical compounds of the metals. 
Some of them are soluble in water, others insoluble. If the 
products of corrosion are soluble and water is present in 
excess, the metal appears to waste away, gradually becoming 
smaller and smaller, until it finally disappears completely. 
But if the products are insoluble, like rust on iron and steel, 
the metal part which is attacked may seem to increase in size. 

Two general types of corrosion are distinguished by most 
authorities. In the first type there is a direct attack on the 
metal by the corroding agent, which may be oxygen, any 
corrosive salt, any alkali or acid. A simple illustration of this 
form of corrosion: Place a little piece of iron or zinc in a 
porcelain or glass dish, pour hydrochloric or sulphuric acid 
upon it. Bubbles form as the acid eats away the metal 
which soon disappears entirely. 

On all metal parts throughout a boat, direct corrosion of 
this character is going on. If the metals are properly chosen 
and properly protected, this action should be very slow in- 
deed and is seldom of great importance unless unusual 
conditions are met with. 


| OW much better and how much more simply and 





The Problem of Corrosion 


GEORGE F. CROUCH 
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. Ifthe boat is moored in water much polluted by sewage or 
which contains the washings from chemical factories, direct 
corrosion may be serious. An owner who neglects the upkeep 
of the vessel and protection of the metal by cleaning, paint- 
ing, or other means, cannot expect long life from the metal 
parts of the hull which are exposed to the water. It may be 
well to note that direct exposure to the water itself is not 
absolutely necessary and that some metals corrode very 
rapidly while the boat is hauled out on shore because of the 
action of moist sea air upon them. 

Not quite so simple is the second type of corrosion, to 
which the name “galvanic’’ corrosion is given. As the name 
indicates, electrical as well as chemical action is involved. 
What really happens is that direct chemical action is inten- 
sified and localized by the generation of an electric current 
produced by the immersion of two dissimilar metals in sea 
water. Many so called “fresh waters’’ will cause galvanic 
corrosion because of the impurities dissolved in them. 

Chemists have made a table of the various elements and 
principal alloys according to their electrical polarity. 
Omitting those elements in which, as engineers and yachts- 
men, we are not interested, the table is given below, the 
first named element being the most electro-positive and the 
last named the most electro-negative. Any element placed 
above another is electro-positive with respect to the 
lower one. 

TaBLe oF Evectricat PouaRirtizs 
From Electro Positive 

Magnesium 

Aluminum 

Duralumin 

Zine 

Cadmium 

Tron 


Chromium Iron (Active) 
Chromium Nickel Iron (Active) 


Solder 
Tin 
Bronze 
Monel Metal 
Copper 
Chromium Iron (Passive) 
Chromium Nickel Iron (Passive) 
Silver 
Gold 
Hydrogen 
Carbon 
Tungsten 
Vanadium 
Chromium 
Chlorine 
Sulphur 
Oxygen 
To Electro Negative 


With the exception of the three elements, tungsten, 
vanadium, and chromium, those which follow gold are non- 
metallic in character and, excepting hydrogen, have a strong 
corrosive action on the metals. Chlorine, sulphur, and oxy- 
gen at the electro negative end of the table are most 
strongly corrosive. 

It will be noticed that chromium-iron and chromium- 
nickel-iron have two positions in the table, depending on 
whether they are in a so-called “passive”’ or ‘‘active’’ state. 
In the passive state, which means nothing other than a state 
of electrical inertness, these alloys rank next to silver and 
gold. In the active state, they are but little better than 
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ordinary iron. Unfortunately, the active state is the more 
stable one and these alloyed irons or steels tend to revert to 
the active state, often quite unexpectedly. Immersion of 
shafts or fittings made of some of the new steels in sea 
water, when they are placed in contact with copper or any 
alloy containing copper, such as brass, any bronze or monel 
metal, tends to change the passive state to the active state. 
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and are exposed to sea water, the outside circuit for the 
current is completed through the metals themselves. This 
path being short and of large area is of low resistance and, 
with the exposed faces actually touching each other in the 
water, produces the most dangerous type of galvanic corro- 
sion, for the current is then a maximum. The passage of the 
galvanic current through the water always liberates a 








When any two different 
metals are immersed in 
sea water and connected 
by an electrical conductor 
other than the water, they 
form a galvanic cell and 
generate an electric cur- 
rent which flows in the 
outside circuit from the 


electro-negative metal to: 


the electro-positive one 
and completes the circuit 
in the water by flowing 
from the electro-positive 
metal to the electro-nega- 
tive one. This is the basic 
principle of all galvanic 
corrosion, a complete cir- 
cuit through which an 
electrical current flows, 
caused by the difference 
in electrical polarity of the 
metals which are con- 
nected. Anything which 
increases the resistance of 
this complete circuit, 
either by increasing the 
length of the path be- 
tween the metals in the 
water or by increasing the 
resistance in the outside 
connection, reduces the 
amount of current. Unless 
the electrical connection 
between the two metals is 
good and unless the metals 
are fairly close together 
so as to reduce the resist- 
ance of the path in the 
water, very little current 
will flow and the effect on 
corrosion will be small. 
When the two metals 
are actually in contact 


Even a lead-covered cable 
will corrode when it is im- 
mersed in bilge water and is 
carried over bronze bolts 


Right. This nut, made of 
special alloy steel which 
was fitted behind a manga- 
nese bronze propeller shows 
how this alloy will corrode 
when it is in an active state 


This is an alloy steel 
shaft which has been in 
service just 41 days. This 
shows the rapidity with 
which this material will 
corrode when associated 
with a copper alloy, in this 
case a manganese bronze 


propeller 


Below. The tips of this 

bronze propeller have been 

eaten away by the corrosive 

action of air in the propeller 
race 





chemically corroding 
agent at the electro-posi- 
tive metal where it im- 
mediately attacks the 
metal with a greatly in- 
tensified chemical action. 
The electro-negative 
metal, on the other hand, 
is really chemically pro- 
tected by the galvanic cur- 
rent for the non-corrosive 
elements in the water are 
liberated at this metal. 

Again referring to the 
table of electrical polar- 
ities, the greater the 
difference in the table be- 
tween the metals in con- 
tact, the greater the effect 
on corrosion. For instance, 
magnesium — sometimes 
used as the principal in- 
gredient in very light 
pistons for high speed en- 
gines — will last only a 
few hours when in contact 
with iron and the two im- 
mersed in sea water. When 
iron and zinc are in con- 
tact, zinc suffers corrosion 
and the iron is definitely 
given a prolonged life in 
the immediate vicinity of 
the zinc. 

In general, metals which 
are grouped together in 
the table can be asso- 
ciated in sea water with- 
out any great danger if 
the surfaces exposed to 
the action of the water are 
moderate in area. The 
basic reason for this is 
that within the groups the 
difference in electrical 
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Fig. 1. Arrows show the paths of the electric current through the metal and 


through the water. Black shows where corrosion is most active 


(Right) Fig. 2. Brass greatly magnified to show crystals of zinc (dark) held in 


uniform alloy of copper and zinc 


polarity is small and the current generated has a very low 
voltage. Measurements of the voltage between manganese 
bronze and monel metal showed only eight milivolts and the 
current was therefore very low. Zinc and copper show hun- 
dreds of times as much voltage. 

The intensity of galvanic corrosion is a function of the 
amount of the current and not of the voltage. The voltage, 
however, does affect the amount of current flowing because 
voltage is needed to overcome the resistance. The amount 
of current also depends on the areas of the metals exposed to 
the water. It is particularly dangerous to have a large area 
of an electro-negative metal in contact with a small area of 
an electro-positive one, for the electro-positive metal will 
be corroded with an accelerated intensity. It might be con- 
sidered that the whole area of the electro-negative metal 
contributes to the active corrosion of the small area of the 
electro-positive metal. For instance, iron rivets in brass or 
monel metal plates eat away with extreme rapidity, while 
brass rivets in an iron plate will cause some corrosion of the 
iron in the actual vicinity of the rivet but have practically 
no effect in accelerating the rate over the total surface of the 
iron. Brass nails or screws in copper sheathing eat away very 
rapidly ; copper nails last indefinitely even in brass sheathing. 
Bronze bolts may be used to hold the wood planking to the 
steel frames in a vessel of composite construction and, if of 
high quality bronze, will last indefinitely, corroding the 
frames somewhat where they are in contact with the steel. 
If, however, bronze frames were used with steel bolts, the 
steel bolts would disappear in a few months. 

Ordinarily, brass is, in general, unsuited: for use in salt 
water as it contains an excess of zinc ‘in the form of minute 
crystalline zinc particles imbedded in a uniform alloy of 
copper and zine. These zinc particles imbedded in the alloy 
form minute galvanic cells when exposed to sea water and. 
the zinc, being electro-positive in its polarity with respect 
to the alloy, is rapidly eaten away. This action progresses 
into the body of a high-zinc brass until the whole mass is 
porous, soft, and of no value whatever as a strength member. 
A half-inch bolt so corroded and apparently as good as new 
can be cut in two with a pen knife almost as easily as a piece 
of wood. For this reason brass:should never be used for plank 
fastenings under water if the boat is expected to have a 
life in excess of five years. Sometimes they last; often not. 

Bronze, however, if properly alloyed, is a much more dur- 
able metal than brass and should be used where corrosion is 
feared. As a point of interest, it might be well to note that 
the basic difference between brass and bronze is that brass 
is an alloy of copper and zinc plus other ingredients, while 
bronze is an alloy of copper and tin plus other metals. And 
do not forget that some brasses masquerade as bronzes. 

To protect iron, steel, and bronze under water, zinc slabs 
are often fitted to these parts where corrosion is most severe. 
These slabs are destroyed by galvanic corrosion, being elec- 
tro-positive with respect to the other metals, and must be 
renewed often. But to gain protection these zinc slabs must 
be in good electrical contact with the metal to be protected. 





Aluminum and duralumin should be avoided for under 
water work. Duralumin has been promoted as having a high 
resistance to corrosion. This is true to some extent when used 
alone, but in association with copper or any copper alloy it 
will not last. Stainless steel, being a chromium-nickel-iron 
alloy, is splendid for rigging, deck fittings and similar service, 
but is very little better than ordinary carbon steel when used 
under water where it is associated with copper or any copper 
alloy, such as brass or bronze. 

Corrosion always accelerates corrosion because the prod- 
uct of corrosion is always electro-negative to its metal, 
forming a galvanic cell which increases the rate of corrosion. 
Metals which are kept polished will corrode little. Particular 
care should be taken in choosing the proper bronze — a time 
tested alloy — for the bolts which hold the lead keel in place 
on sail yachts. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
certain foreign-built yachts used such poor metal for these 
bolts that they had to be renewed during their second season. 
Brass bolts or any alloy containing a high zine percentage 
are useless for this service. 

In a power-driven yacht there are other causes of corrosion 
than the action of sea water. For instance, fuel oil and gaso- 
line tanks are subject to corrosion because of the action of 
impurities in the fuel..These are usually of an acid nature. 
Diesel fuel oil corrodes copper quite rapidly, particularly 
when left standing in the tanks over the winter. Copper is 
suitable, however, for gasoline tanks. Diesel engine exhaust 
pipes corrode rapidly when water is injected into them 
because the exhaust gas often contains acids of sulphur 
which are particularly active in attacking copper. 

Stray electric currents sometimes reverse the normal po- 
larity of metals and may cause corrosion exactly opposite to 
that which would be expected, or they may hasten corrosion 
if the direction of the current is such that the difference of 
polarities is increased. By creating and using exactly the 
proper amount of counter-current, galvanic corrosion can be 
completely neutralized, and advantage is taken of this fact 
in protecting the under water portions of vessels. 








Fig. 3. If the shaft is strongly electro-positive with respect to the 

material of the propeller — a steel shaft and a manganese bronze 

propeller — corrosion will be very active over the surface of the 
shaft forward of the propeller hub 
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“Hey, Sailor, What D’You Call It?” 


In the Course of Events “May Mischief” 


Acquires a Decidedly Unconventional Rig 


+ 
By 


MALCOLM ANGUS MACDUFFIE 


“May Mischief” is 
that paradox, a one- 
masted yaul 


\ SEAGOING sponsor stove a bottle of firewater neatly 
on her gammon iron and named her May Mischief. 

A moment later her comely little Winslow-designed 
hull was waterborne and folks were trooping down to the 
slip to admire her. The knowing ones studied her sail plan 
which was laid out on the table. She was to be a jib-headed 
yawl. Everyone who saw the plans could understand that — 
some even went so far as to approve. That was in 1933. The 
summer was about over and neither time nor funds were 
available for rigging her that season. So we put her on a 
heavy mooring and went back to work. 

During the early winter I fell under the pleasant spell of 
the Pigeon brothers to whom I had taken my rigging prob- 
lems. These gentlemen were full of the ‘after staysail ketch” 
rig which they had executed and installed in the old Harvard 
for C. H. W. Foster, of Marblehead. They shrugged depre- 
cating shoulders over my sail plan. Fred Pigeon soon had the 
print white side up and was at work with his 


pencil. When he had finished I voiced the glueie ttc 


question that has since become a classic: 


“What d’you call it?’”’ Obviously, if Mr. | : _ 


Foster’s rig is a staysail ketch mine is a 
staysail yawl. 

All sailors are natural conservatives. For 
a month I fought hard against a growing 
liking for the new rig. Mr. Foster settled 
some of my doubts and the Pigeons quieted 








the rest. It ended by my deciding for the 

staysail yawl. 
Since then I have had a summer’s experi- 

ence with this rig. The most frequent ques- 

tion asked me, aside from ‘‘ What d’you call 

it?” is: ‘‘Haven’t you lost the advantage of 

the regular yawl rig without any compensat- 

ing gains?’’ Here the question undoubtedly 

refers to the boasted balance of the yawl 

under a variety of sail combinations. Let me 

state my honest opinion about the strong 

points of the yawl rig. I originally favored _ 

the jib-headed yawl rig for my small boat |—— 

for the two reasons which I consider justify 

its use on small cruising boats. First, the rig 

may be permanently and efficiently stayed. 








The main does not backwind the stay- 
sail when close hauled 





Second, the main may be comfortably reefed and the boat 
kept under command while jogging under jib and jigger. 
With these considerations in mind I am able to say that the 
staysail yawl rig answers perfectly the demands made on the 
conventional rig. I have already met a wide range of weather 
conditions aboard May Mischief and have found her able to 
face them ably under any combination of sail that the 
occasion seemed to warrant. 

Now for the advantages peculiar to the rig itself. Let me 
arrange these under a number of headings. 

Spars. The staysail yawl rig is, in effect, that paradox, a 
one-masted yawl. The staysail boom is goosenecked onto a 
stout stump-mast standing thirty inches above the deck. 
The backstay upon which the sail is snaphooked passes 
through a hole in the head of this stump. The gooseneck 
pivot is on the center line of this runt of a spar. Result, the 
staysail boom may be swung inboard for bending or unbend- 
ing the sail, for reefing or furling. I am 
without the windage of a 22-foot miz- 
zenmast and its gear, which would 
have encumbered her quarters had I 
selectec the conventional rig. 

The considerable rake of the main- 
mast has a threefold advantage. It 
helps bring the weight of the heavy 
mast aft and out of the bows; it pre- 
serves the center of the sail plan un- 
changed in fore and aft position as the 
main is reefed; it takes the curse off a 
tall spar carried by a short-ended boat. 

Strength of rig. The backstay, after 
passing through the head of the stump, 
is spliced to a turnbuckle which 
shackles to a long, bronze eyebolt. 
This sets up with a nut under the boat’s 
transom. A stronger arrangement 
would be hard to devise. Strangely 
enough, there seems to be no unusual 
strain on the stay. This, by the way, is 
not set up bar taut but for best results 
is allowed to sag off much as a jibstay 
does. The stump takes all the thrust. 

(Continued on page 126) 





““Barnswallow” was built ten miles from 
the water in a barn on Mr. Hammond's 
place on Long Island. Her owner says it 
took one and one-half men parts of three 
years to complete her, and cost fifty 
dollars to transport her to salt water. 
Her name is, therefore, appropriate 


Photographs by 
Sigurd Fischer 
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“Barnswallow” 


A new and unusual auxiliary sloop owned 

by Paul Hammond, of New York. Dimen- 

sions: Length over all, 40 feet; water line, 

30 feet; beam, 10% feet; draft, 5 feet 

1-inch; sail area, 585 square feet in 
working sails 
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In building “‘Barnswallow” Paul Hammond has apparently achieved his objectives, 
namely, a moderate draft cruiser of unusual ability and a boat which can be handled 
by one man under all conditions. Several persons are responsible for her design. She 
is an overgrown child of Elihu Root’s ““Dormouse,” being half again as large as that 
famous little craft. Her hull design is by Starling Burgess and Elihu Root, while the rest 
of her was developed by Philip L. Rhodes, and, of course, the owner. 





Moderate draft was achieved by using a centerboard, which does not come above 
the cabin floor. Ease of handling is managed by having all the running gear lead to the 
cockpit or to winches on top of the after end of the cabin. Even the stockless anchors 
can be hove up from the cockpit, as each is fitted with a 300-foot stainless steel cable 
led to winches under the deck on either side of the cockpit, which can be operated 
while sitting down (see photograph top, left). The roller reefing gear also can be 
handled by one man without leaving the cockpit. 


Below deck, ‘‘Barnswallow” is unique and the treatment of bulkheads is attractive. 
Above may be seen the companionway to the cabin, with a seat on either side at the 
top of the steps for shelter when water is flying. There is also a wheel steering station 
here, handy to galley. At the right, top, the low house over these seats is seen, and the 
arrangement of winches. Below this is a view of the main cabin looking into the fore- 
castle, and the well arranged galley. 


Auxiliary power is provided by a 10-20 hp. opposed cylinder Diesel which weighs 
only 300 pounds and is located under the cockpit floor. It has a one-way clutch and 
variable pitch propeller. Fuel capacity for 800 miles is provided. The total displace- 
ment is about 22,000 pounds, of which about 10,100 is lead ballast. 
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Two 1934 Custom Built Cruisers by a.c.f. 


Of the new cruisers launched last year 
these two by a.c.f. are fine examples of 
the trend in power cruiser design. At the 
top is “Miramar,” a 68-footer owned by 
J. B. Wathen Jr., of Louisville, Ky. For 
use on the Atlantic Coast, she is decid- 
edly able, with the maximum accommo- 
dations for a boat of this length. A raised 
deckhouse amidships, as well as a some- 
what lower one forward, make for at- 
tractive living quarters. She is equipped 
with two 175 h.p. Hall-Scott Standards 


At the left is ““Nimrif,” a 56-footer de- 

signed for offshore swordfishing as well 

as for cruising and fishing anywhere from 

Florida to Maine. She is owned by Fir- 

man U. Desloge, of New Bedford, Mass. 

Two Hall-Scott Invaders step her along at 
a good speed 
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“Judy 


A New 38-Foot Cruisette for Florida Use 





A new 38-footer recently designed and built by the Eleo Works for Mr. John F. Welch, is “‘Judy,” 

now at Miami where her owner will use her for cruising and fishing. ‘‘Judy”’ is of the well-known Cruisette 

model, and the photographs reproduced here show unusual accommodations on this length. The for- 

ward cabin is spacious and well equipped for comfort, and the deck cabin offers additional living 

quarters for from two to four persons. In the after cockpit a fish box is built in under the after deck. For 
power, two 65-70 hp. Buda motors give a speed of 17 miles 




















Confessional 


N the dear dead days beyond recall 
When I owned half of a 42-foot yawl 

With a 7-foot draft 

And a stupendous overhang aft 

Not to mention a ripe age of 54 years 

(Which occasionally made her the ob- 
ject of jeers) 

I berthed in the unevenly pacific waters 
of Bayside 

Where more than once I fell exhausted 
by the wayside 

Owing to the fact I had to row two 
miles or more 

From my ancient bateau to the shore 

In a frantic effort to consistently com- 
mute 

To a job in New York in which I was 
far from astute 

And not a bit interested, but the salary 
was almost enough 

To keep my half of the boat in running 
rigging and other essential stuff. 

And I shamelessly admit I came to 
envy the motor boat 

Armada which nestled so cosily near the 
yacht club float 

Where at low tide there was just about 
six inches of eau 

And an harassed commuter could wade 
ashore instead of having to row. 


The 30th Annual National Motor 
Boat Show is under way, full speed 
ahead, plowing into the New Year, 
leaving a boiling wake of public inter- 
est. The first affair of the kind occurred 
about the time the Floradora Sextette 
was knocking off millionaires on Broad- 
way, and was, figuratively, swung on 
the davits of the Sportsman’s Show at 
the old Madison Square Garden. Two 
motor boats chugged around a pool, 
vied with an expert flycaster for the 
rapt attention of the cash customers. 
A 60 hp. marine engine was regarded 
as a potential Frankenstein. Sixteen 
miles per hour was considered a dizzy 
speed afloat. A couple of years later I 
was to roar around Newport Harbor 
with Hugh Willoughby at eighteen 
knots. There was a motor! You couldn’t 
hear yourself spit. 


Genial General J. Leslie Kincaid 
has been appointed treasurer of the 
A. P. B. A. When the suave, much- 
decorated ex-warrior isn’t literally fly- 
ing around the country supervising the 
complicated management of an endless 
chain of hotels, he finds a bit of leisure 
to devote to the sport of motor boating. 
It’s an old British custom. Over there, 
army men are traditionally ardent 
yachtsmen. 


The late Henry C. Rowland, whose 
last nautical adventure was undertaken 
aboard his odd little ketch Mary, was 


T 


the affluent author of a raft of best- 
sellers, but he probably never wrote 
anything more compelling than a de- 
scription of crossing the Black Sea in a 
power boat. From Tawao, Borneo, 
comes word of the arrival there of the 
Griswold-Harkness Asiatic Expedition 
after being adrift for five days without 
a drop of water in the Celebes Sea, 
when their engine became disabled. 
Lawrence T. K. Griswold, William H. 
Harkness, Legrand Griswold, Potter 
Dorsay Palmer and B. C. E. Tate 


sailed from New York last September: 


in a 70-ton fishing schooner, proposing 
to make an ethnological and photo- 
graphic tour of the southern Philip- 
pines. Palmer was left behind at Ma- 
nila when the others chartered a small 
motor boat and set out to visit ports in 
the Dutch East Indies. Desperate 
efforts to revive the motor after its 
untimely demise resulted in the resur- 
rection of one cylinder on which pre- 
carious crutch they hobbled in to the 
Cannibal Isle. If they aren’t discouraged 
by their grim experience the members of 
the expedition are bound next for 
Szechwan Province, China, in quest of 
a bizarre animal known as the giant 
panda —a raccoon-like carnivore of 
the Himalayas which has yet to provide 
a coat for a football game. 


That Transatlantic race to Norway 
has become a probability. Three glut- 
tons for punishment have already 
pledged themselves to start. They are 
Walter Barnum with Brilliant, Vadim 
Makaroff with Vamarie, George Roose- 
velt with Mistress. Other possible 
entries are Philip LeBoutellier’s Stormy 
Weather, Rod Stephens’ Dorade, Linton 
Rigg’s picturesque bugeye, Smith- 
Brown-Jones, and George Whiting’s 
Dauntless, from Baltimore. Alf Loomis 
is almost certain to be inveigled into 
a berth as somebody’s navigator and 
official historian of the Scandinavian 


Odyssey. 


Cliff Mallory is having a new Bonnie 
“Dundee constructed at Luders and will 
be able to fly the old Mallory house flag 
aboard her. The historic piece of bunt- 
ing which the Clyde-Mallory Lines gra- 
ciously returned to a scion of one of the 
pioneer shipping families in America, 
dates back nearly a hundred years. 
Washington Fosdick, in his “‘ Journal of 
The Voyage of The Sealing Schooner 
Emeline,” mentions sighting the ship 
Aeronaut off the entrance to the harbor 
of Deception Island in the Antarctic in 
1843, “flying a flag which had a red ball 
or star in a white ground with blue 
border; at the end of the fly, one blue, 
another of red.” The Aeronaut was 
owned by Charles Mallory of Mystic, 
Connecticut. 
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Raritan Bay, on which the sight of a 
sail has been almost as rare as on that 
inhospitable sea of the Ancient Mari- 
ner’s, is threatened with a revival of 
racing as a result of the sudden popu- 
larity of the Comets — a neat class of 
16-footers created by one of the re-— 
sourceful Johnsons on Maryland’s East- 
ern Shore. It is rumored that there will 
soon be a prodigious fleet of these cuties 
aboard which the junior element will 
be fouling one another in the most 
approved international fashion. 


Alan Villiers arrived last month in 
his full-rigged ship, Joseph Conrad. He 
has a crew of ten men and twenty young- 
sters who are sailing as cadets, or ap- 
prentices. Mr. Villiers, whose writings 
are familiar to readers of YACHTING, is 
bound round the world. On her depar- 
ture from this port the ship is to pass 
through the Straits of Magellan and 
thereafter to follow the route of Captain 
James Cook, discoverer of New Zea- 
land. Mr. Villiers’ acquisition of his 
vessel was accidental. He had been 
searching for an old schooner in which 
to make a voyage to the South Seas, 
when he glimpsed the lovely square- 
rigger, then known as the Georg Stage, 
on the Copenhagen waterfront. It was 
a case of love at first sight. 


Captain Bob Bartlett of the Morris- 
sey told a hair-raising yarn about a polar 
bear at a dinner of the Corinthians a 
while ago that was exceeded in terrific 
implications only by his recital of an 
experience aboard a Fifth Avenue ’bus 
which ignored red lights. 


Lorna Whittelsey is at last flanked 
by an almost equally intrepid maiden 
who risks chapped lips and a rare roast- 
beef complexion by participating in 
frostbite regattas, wherever held. She 
is Allegra Knapp, who confesses simply 
that the lure of wintry racing for her is 
the inevitable clam chowder aftermath. 
As a matter of fact, there are increasing 
numbers of hard-boiled (in the nicest 
sense) gals sailing dinghies this frigid 
season. Among the seagoing Amazons 
are Mesdames Norton Conway, Helen 
Hill, and the Misses Virginia Vanderlip, 
Sarah Whiting, Marjory Baevier. 


A pity there are no eligible mermaids 
in the matrimonial sea. For reasons 
anatomical, dressing them would be 
exceedingly economical. 


Two bibulous gentlemen collided in 
the tap room of a club the other day. 
“T tell you,” one of them said, “I was 
on the starboard tack. I had the right of 
way!” 

‘And I inshist,’’ muttered the other, 
“you should have met my luff!” 

Captain Kipp 
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M. Rosenfeld 
“Grey Gull” 


At its best, power boat cruising offers comfort, speed, ability to go and come in all reasonable weather, 

and that indefinable something called ‘‘class.”’ The ‘Grey Gull” is a typical example of the fast power 

yacht of 1934. Designed and built by the Consolidated Shipbuilding Corporation, she is 66 feet in 

length. Two 300 h.p. 6-cylinder Speedway engines drive her at 23 miles per hour. She is owned by 
W. S. Carpenter, Jr., of Wilmington, Delaware 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


ASKING ignorance with silence, I’m contributing 
nothing to the discussion of the ten best racing 
skippers; but there’s no harm in quoting from a friend who 
cleans up in a big way now and again on Lake Michigan. 
He says: ‘‘ The skipper on a boat, in my opinion, is nothing 
more or less than an umpire of a low sort. He just has to 
decide which one of the crew talks the loudest when they are 
deciding what to do and what sails to set — and believe me 
I’ve had some loud talkers. You can ask any crew and 
they’ll tell you that winning a race depends entirely on the 
crew and that the skipper has practically nothing to do with 
it. The only reason why you’ve decided to quit sailing 
single-handed is that on your last trip the crew didn’t have 
any skipper to blame it on.’”’ I should add in explanation 
that my friend is thinking of the skippers of cruising boats 
and that he has had little experience with racing machines 
that are run as a non-profit-making business. 


Old Bill Taylor, America’s ace yachting reporter, wrote a 
review of the year’s activities in the Herald Tribune and 
touched upon the New York Yacht Club’s handling of the 
Sopwith protests and the public’s reaction to it. The sub- 
head for his article ran, in part, ‘“‘Public Opinion, Backing 
Sopwith in Protests, Swings to N. Y. Y. C. as Facts Come 
Out.” Bill may now put away his bullet-proof vest. Whether 
or not he wrote the subhead, the slate is clean for the next 
stirring defense of the America’s Cup, the blue ribbon of 
the seas, the symbol of international sportsmanship, the tie 
that binds the great Anglo-Saxon nations in generous 
rivalry, etc. ... 


The Hydrographic Office recently published a reminder to 
steamship captains to keep their charts up to date, which 
gives me my excuse to needle stale beer. Some years ago in 
the dead of night I entered the St. Johns River on a chart 
that was then nine years old. The mouth of the river is full 
of shoals, and there was hardly a pair of range lights or a 
crossover that hadn’t been changed since publication of the 
chart. It was fun in a way to dope out the situation “free 
hand” from the light list, but I added a few gray hairs to my 
head and decided then never to cruise without the latest 
charts. I’m now something of a fanatic on the subject. If I 


were shoving off, for instance, from Cape Cod for a straight 
passage to Yarmouth, N. S., I’d sail on H. O. 941, but I’d 
have aboard new coast charts for the entire intervening 
distance, plus a couple for the Bay of Fundy and a couple 
more for the east coast of Nova Scotia, just in case some- 
thing went wrong and I had to seek a strange port. In the 
same connection, not even local charts should be allowed to 
get out of date, for changes to buoys or to characteristics of 
lights are frequent. They changed the character of the light 
on Cornfield Lightship not very long ago, and several com- 
petitors in the Huntington-Cornfield race of that year who 
knew the Sound like a stack of books and who hadn’t bought 
new charts, wasted hours looking for the turning point. 


I have a notion that the above will be very old stuff to 
Captain Irving Johnson, who is girdling the globe in his 
converted Dutch pilot schooner, the Yankee. Johnson is one 
skipper who started out knowing exactly what it’s all about. 
He didn’t believe in a seagoing Santa Claus and he didn’t 
need a pilot to show him where the ocean was. Also he sent 
out no requests to oil tankers to hold his hand while he 
worked down past Hatteras. I understand that his recent 
experiences include the exploration of uncharted islands in 
the South Seas, but I’ll bet he never rushes blind on to a lee 
shore, or pilots by intuition where there is published data 
available. A letter from him dated November 1, from Soera- 
baya, Java, contains the following interesting information: 
“The cruise of the Yankee has turned out to be just about 
perfect and has surprised us all. Her sixteen hands are still 
going strong and we have been out a year now. We were 
surprised to find that we were the only American yacht that 
has ever visited Bangkok, and it is such a marvelous place, 
some forty miles up the Bangkok River, that I should think 
more yachts would want to go there. Besides, Angkor Wat, 
over in Indo-China, is really beyond description. We expect 
to round the Cape of Good Hope in January and be 
home as close to May 5th as possible, just eighteen months 
from the time we left.” I suppose the Yankee will refit 
shortly after her arrival home and sign up a new amateur 
crew for another voyage. And boys, if I were twenty-five 
years younger and if the family didn’t have to eat, would 
I ship with him! 
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Speed Boat 
Development 
in Europe 


By 







“VITESSE” 





Guido Cattaneo holds the 12-litre mile record with a 


See, 


speed of 85.51 m.p.h. made last year by his “Asso” 








ered by European motor boat racing men as a definite 

step on the part of America towards associating her- 
self more closely with international sport. But, while the 
present hull restrictions remain in force, Americans must 
not be disappointed if there is little foreign competition in 
this classic series in 1935, for, at the moment, there are no 
twelve-litre boats in Europe which conform to the Gold Cup 
rules. All are out-and-out step hydroplanes with gear boxes 
and, in some cases, superchargers. 

However, just as soon as the Gold Cup Committee re- 
moves all limitations on hull size and form, so that the 
class conforms to that recognized by the International Union, 
rivalry should be keen and American boats could compete in 
the big European meetings on a level with the foreigner in- 
stead of being badly handicapped as was the case at Lake 
Garda and in Florida. 

Americans would also have the opportunity of attacking 
the world’s twelve-litre records. At the moment, Gold Cup 
boats are capable of something better than sixty, but be- 
cause of the limitations imposed by the Gold Cup rules it 
is doubtful if their best speeds with the larger motors will 
compare next year with those registered in France and Italy. 

At the end of 1926 the twelve-litre mile record stood at 
63 m.p.h. in the name of Dr. Etchegoin’s Sadi III, a Picker 
hydroplane with a Hispano-Suiza motor. The following 
September the doctor attained 66 m.p.h., and in 1929 in- 
creased his speed to 67.2 m.p.h. Thus, for several years, 
France held this honor. 

But in November, 1931, after Italy had made great strides 
in motor boat racing, Antonio Becchi, who won so hand- 


Yee recent changes in the Gold Cup rules are consid- 





The underbody of “‘Sans Atout,” Italian 114-litre racer which holds the world’s 
record of 66.91 m.p.h. Notice the new propeller drive and the offset rudder 


somely in Florida early last year, registered 68.2 m.p.h. 
with his Lia III. Count Rossi also made an attempt with 
Montelera XII but failed, owing to trouble with his two 
six-litre 16-cylinder Maserati car units. 

In 1933 France hit back. M. Vasseur built Yzmona and 
caused not a little surprise by attaining an average speed of 
77.75 m.p.h. on the Seine. Within five months Italians had 
recaptured the record, Guido Cattaneo, a young engineer at 
the Isotta factory, countering successfully with the remark- 
able speed of 85.51 m.p.h. Cattaneo’s Baglietto hydroplane 
Asso was powered by an Isotta Fraschini motor boosted to 
give 470 b.h.p. 

The 24-nautical mile record for twelve-litre boats was 
first established a year ago by Cattaneo with an average 
speed of 66 m.p.h. Vasseur, with Yzmona, has since clocked 
77.8 m.p.h. for this distance, a performance better than his 
previous “‘mile’’ figure of 1933, which suggests that Yzmona’s 
capabilities have been considerably improved. 

From these figures it will be gathered that future Ameri- 
can twelve-litre boats will have to skate at well over ninety 
to get on the record books of the International Motor 
Yachting Union —a speed which, only six years ago, stood 
in the name of Gar Wood as the world’s unlimited record. 


A Novel Drive Developed 


One of the most interesting features in the European 
design of small inboard hydroplanes during the past year is 
the employment of an angular drive which allows the pro- 
peller to exert a horizontal thrust without the necessity of 
introducing the double bevel gear system usually found in 
transom drives. 

This new method of transmission is not, of course, 
original, for it has been employed for some time in 
model power boats, but it has now been developed 
in Italy, by the makers of the B.P.M. marine motor, 
to such a pitch that the remarkable speeds attained 
in Italian 1%-litre racing boats are said to be 
largely due to its efficiency. 

The common practice in racing craft is either to 
install the motor forward of the main plane with a 
direct inclined drive to the propeller, or to locate 
the motor well aft and transmit the power through 
a forward gear box. In the one case, the weight is 
in the wrong place for really high speed work; in the 

(Continued on page 124) 
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EDITORIAL 


N. ¥. ¥. C. Race Committee Gives Reasons 
N MAKING its report to members, the Race Committee 


of the New York Yacht Club has given for the first time 


the reason underlying its refusal to hear Mr. Sopwith’s pro- 
test in the fourth race of the America’s Cup match in 
September. At that time, it will be remembered, the com- 
mittee said it could not consider the protest because the 
protest flag had not been hoisted promptly. This decision 
not to hear the challenger brought considerable criticism on 
the heads of the Race Committee, although in some quarters 
it was upheld. 

The Race Committee now says in its report that the 
reason it denied Mr. Sopwith a hearing on the grounds 
above mentioned was due to the fact that, from what its 
members themselves saw of the incident prior to the start of 
which Mr. Sopwith complained, it felt that Endeavour was in 
the wrong and would have had to be disqualified if the pro- 
test had been taken up. The significant portions of the report 
bearing on this decision follow: 


“Your Committee in reaching its decision on Endeavour’s pro- 
tests believed that it was its first duty to enforce impartially the 
rules under which, by mutual agreement, the Match was being 
conducted. Endeavour’s delay of approximately three hours in the 
first instance and of about one hour and three-quarters in the second 
instance in displaying her protest flag was so glaring a violation of the 
requirements of Rule 45 that this Committee felt it could not over- 
look it when to do so would, for the reasons set forth in its decision, 
have caused a serious injustice to Rainbow. 

“Having reached the above decision under Racing Rule 45, your 
Committee was faced with the question of whether or not it should 
institute an investigation of its own into the incidents covered by the 
protest. We had power to do so under Racing Rule 47. . . .” 

“Your Committee were unanimously of opinion that in the event 
of a hearing held by them under Rule 47 they would have had to 
disqualify Endeavour for having failed to observe Racing Rule 30 
(F), which reads: 


“When both yachts have the wind free on different sides, and 
neither can claim the rights of a yacht being overtaken, the 
yacht which has the wind on the port side shall keep out of the 
way of the other.’ 


“Endeavour’s second protest, covering the luffing incident, which 
occurred after rounding the first mark, could never have come before 
your Committee since we would have had to disqualify one of the 
yachts prior to the start. . . 

“Your Committee believed that it would serve no useful purpose 
to hold a hearing which, in its opinion, could only have resulted in the 
disqualification of Endeavour, and furthermore that to institute a 
proceeding on its own initiative where in the language of the Rule it 
had ‘reasonable grounds to believe’ that the challenger had fouled 


the defender and not the defender the challenger, and the defender 
had not protested, would be regarded by many as indicating an 
advocacy of the Rainbow on the part of a Committee whose sole 
duty was to enforce impartially the agreed rules of the Race.” 


That the Committee was sincere in this belief no one who 
knows its members, Edmund Lang, E. Vail Stebbins and 
Clinton Mackenzie, will question. They took refuge behind 
a point of procedure to prevent what would, in their belief, 
have caused a much more heated controversy, with its 
inevitable aftermath of hard feeling. This being so, it is too 
bad that the Committee did not at once state its reasons. 
Such action might have saved much criticism. 

Of course, there was always the danger that Mr. Sopwith 
would have questioned the propriety of any committee 
attempting to reach a decision on an incident on which he 
had made a protest without hearing his side of the case. 
Even Rule 47 does not give this right; and without estab- 
lishing the facts from testimony presented by both sides, it 
is hard to concede that any committee stationed at least a 
quarter of a mile away is fully competent to judge of all the 
facts, especially as to the distance the boats were apart. In 
this particular instance the Committee uses a photograph to 
uphold its contention. To them the picture seems to prove 
one thing. To other observers, ourselves included, a close 
inspection of the photograph tends to leave doubt as to the 
correctness of their conclusions. Which merely emphasizes 
the point that, unsupported by facts, any observation made 
from only one angle may possibly be wrong. 

Also, on September 23rd, in reply to Mr. Sopwith’s pro- 
test, the Committee stated, in commenting on the failure of 
the challenger to protest promptly, thus giving Rainbow a 
chance to enter a counter protest, “.. . if, after taking 
testimony, the Race Committee should find that instead of 
Rainbow fouling Endeavour, Endeavour had fouled Rainbow, 
the committee would be entirely without power* to dis- 
qualify Endeavour and this unfair result would have been 
brought about by the failure of Endeavour to comply with 
the rule.”” This is quite different from the view expressed in 
the Committee’s report of December 20th. 

The Race Committee has now made its position clear. 
It is, we trust, the last word in an unfortunate controversy. 
In spite of the fact that we feel that the best policy at the 
time would have been to hear both sides and decide the pro- 
test on its merits no matter who was hurt, we are sure that 
the Committee followed a course that its members sincerely 
believed was the best under the trying circumstances in 
which they found themselves. Theirs was no easy job. 

* The italics are ours. 
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IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


ERE we present the new mentor in power boat affairs, George W. Sutton, elected 
president of the American Power Boat Association at the annual meeting in 
October. Although new at his present job, he is far from being a novice in power boat 
affairs, for he has been for many years one of the most active promoiers of power boat 
racing in America, and last year filled the post of Executive Secretary of the A.P.B.A. 
George Sutton comes by his boating interest naturally. In the early years of his 
eventful career, when a native of New Rochelle, he was a keen sailor, and raced in 
practically all the classes up to the N.Y.Y.C. thirty-footers. He sailed with ‘‘ Larch- 
mont Bill’’ Swan as a member of his crew in the trials for the Sonder Class match with 
German yachismen, but for the past twenty years his interest has been with the horse 
power boats. 

There is no more enthusiastic advocate of power boat racing at the present time than 
George Sutton. Before the war called him to France as an officer in the tank corps, he 
served on the editorial staffs of several boating and motoring magazines. Even at that 
early day he was a vigorous advocate of the power cruiser and of power boat racing, and 
worked hard in the promotion of the latter sport and in placing it upon a more sporting 
basis. As an indication of his versatility, he has also tried his hand at writing plays 
and his ‘Yellow Triangle’’ received a prize in the Belasco Theatre Tournament of 
1926. 

To his job as president of the A.P.B.A. Sutton will bring a thorough knowledge of 
the ‘‘game”’ in all its varied and intricate angles. He is indefatigable in working for 
what he considers the best interests of sport, and he can also drive or sail a boat with 
some of the best. The combination of these attributes should prove of value in the work 
that lies ahead of him. 
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The raking fronts of house and windshield show a modest tendency towards streamlining 


Consolidated’s Newest Express Cruiser 


HIS NEW motor yacht, designed 

by Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, of Morris Heights, New 
York, is the latest example of the well 
known commuter model. She is 65’ 0” 
long, 13’ beam and 3’ 6” draft. The 
hull is double planked with cedar and 
the bridge and after cockpit decks are 
of pine, laid in narrow strakes and 


caulked while the forward deck is canvas 
covered. Trunk cabin and sunken deck- 
house are of teak, rubbed down to a satin 
finish. Her sides will be white and the 
bottom green. 

The engines are a pair of Speedways 
developing 250 h.p. each, giving the 
yacht a speed of 25 miles an hour. The 
engines are located below the bridge 


Here’s a Neat Auxiliary 


HE BOAT shown on the accom- 
panying plans was designed by 
Winthrop L. Warner, of Middletown, 
Connecticut, for a yachtsman residing 
in New Jersey. She was planned to have 
good accommodations for two, with a 
third berth for an occasional guest. 
Her principal dimensions are: length 
over all, 25’ 9’; length on water line, 
22’ 8”; beam, extreme, 9’ 34”; draft, 
4’ 5”. Her displacement is 12,400 
pounds and there is 4000 pounds of lead 
on her keel. 
She is rigged as a Marconi sloop, with 
a total sail area of 502 square feet. 
The mast is hollow and fitted with a 
permanent backstay led to a stout 
bumpkin. There is a gallows frame aft 
and all sheets and halliards are led to 
the cockpit so that the yacht should be 
extremely easy to handle. 


The engine is a Gray 4-20, driving the 
propeller direct, and is located under 
the cockpit with a full width hatch, set 
on a coaming, over it. There is also a re- 
movable door in the bulkhead between 
the cabin and the engine compartment. 
Under the cockpit seats are the gasoline 
tanks, of 23 gallons capacity each. 
The two 30-gallon fresh water tanks are 
under the berths in the forward state- 
room. 

--The accommodation plan shows a lot 
of room for a boat of her size. Forward 
is a rope locker, abaft which is a double 
stateroom with a built-in berth on each 
side. The cabin trunk extends nearly to 
the forward ends of these berths and 
there is a hatch in the cabin top over 
the after part of the room. Next aft is a 
toilet room, to port, with linen locker, 
and a hanging locker to starboard. 


deck and a complete outfit of auxiliaries 
is installed. All controls are led to the 
wheel. 

The deckhouse dining room may be 
used for sleeping quarters, two exten- 
sion transoms being provided. Aft is a 
double stateroom with toilet and shower 
adjoining, while the galley and crew’s 
quarters are forward. 











Sail and cabin plans 
show a livable craft 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they appear. 
Further information concerning any design should be addressed direct to the naval architect in question. 
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The doors are arranged so that by 
swinging the locker door forward and 
the toilet room door aft, the toilet room 
extends the full width of the yacht. When 
the doors are swung outboard, there is 
a wide passageway between them. 

The main cabin has a full length 
transom berth on the port side, with 


HE 38-footer was, we believe, the 

first of the well-known family of 
standardized boats designed and built 
by the Matthews Company of Port 
Clinton, Ohio, to be put on the market. 
The latest member of the family bears a 
resemblance to the others in external 
appearance but her interior has been 
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The new cutter has ample lateral plane and good draft 


storage lockers and bookshelves out- 
board of it. On the starboard side is 
the galley, with alcohol stove, sink and 
ice box. The ice box is built with two 
compartments; the food compartment 
is accessible through a flush hatch in 
the top of the galley dresser while the 
ice compartment is reached through a 


The Matthews “38” for 1935 


redesigned and many details are new. 

The standing roof extends clear aft, 
but the forward part of it is now bulk- 
headed off to make a deckhouse fitted 
with a folding berth each side, a buffet 
and a hanging locker. Below, the room 
forward may have two standing berths, 
as shown, or arranged to sleep four, 
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flush hatch in the starboard cockpit 
seat, so that ice need not be carried into 
the cabin. 

The cockpit is deep and self-bailing, 
with built-in seats of the same con- 
struction as the deck but without crown 
and at a slightly lower level. There is a 
storage locker under the after seat. 


on transom berths and folding uppers. 
The galley is aft, to starboard, and the 
toilet room to port. Windows and ports 
in the trunk provide light and air. 

The standard motor is a single 6-80 
Kermath, though single or twin engines 
of greater power may be installed if 
desired to attain greater speed. 
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The latest design of this well-known motor boat adds a room on deck 
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Outboard profile, deck and cabin plans of the new Diesel yacht 


A 100-Foot Diesel Yacht by Grebe 


ERE IS a yacht designed to have 
luxurious accommodations with 
good speed and seagoing ability. She is 
100’ over all, 17’ 6” lw.l., and 5’ 6” 
draft and is from the boards of Henry 
C. Grebe & Co., Inc., of Chicago. A pair 
of Diesels developing 200 hp. each will 
give her a cruising speed of 14 m.p.h. 
The fuel capacity of 2200 gallons will 


provide a cruising radius of 1300 miles. 
Fresh water capacity is 1500 gallons. 
The engine room outfit includes two 714 
kw. generating sets, thermo-fan heating 
and ventilating system, electric pumps, 
fire extinguishing system, etc. 

The yacht has ample deck space and 
comfortable quarters in the deckhouse 
consisting of lounge and dining saloon. 


The captain’s room is next to the pilot 
house. Below, officers and crew are 
berthed forward, with the galley next, 
and a double stateroom and a bathroom 
for guests. Aft, the owner’s quarters in- 
clude two double and one single state- 
room and two bathrooms with showers. 
An inside passageway extends fore and 
aft the entire length of the yacht. 


A Trim One-Design Class for Amateur Building 


HE SANDUSKY Sailing Club, 

organized in 1932 and with a mem- 
bership restricted to those actively in- 
terested in sailing, is a live wire outfit 
affiliated with the I.L.Y.R.A. Under the 
leadership of Commodore E. A. Robert- 
son, the club has recently decided to 
promote a one-design class of boats that 
are to be fast, comfortable and sea- 
worthy, of low cost and suitable for con- 
struction by amateur builders. Francis 





Sweisguth of New York was selected to 
prepare the design and seven of these 
boats are now under construction by 
club members. 

The design calls for a boat 18’ 0” 
over all, 15’ 0” l.w.l., 6’ 3” beam, 8” 
draft of hull and 4’ 6” draft with board 
down. It is an improvement on an 
earlier plan to which a number of boats 
were built. Hawk, for example, owned 
by Arthur Schwartz of the Echo Bay 


Club, has raced consistently since 1932 
and has won a number of flags. She is 
able, fast and dry. The new boat is 
slightly longer on the water line, has 
more flare to the sides, and is a little 
finer forward and aft. Construction is 
rugged and simple enough for amateur 
building. The sail area is 175 square 
feet as against 136 on the original boat. 
The rig is well balanced and the new 
boats should do well in competition. 























The lines are easy and the little boats should be fast and able 
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The boats carry a well balanced rig, and the construction is simple enough for the average amateur builder 


The a.c.f. Show Boat, a 34-footer 


RAND NEW this season, though 
thoroughly tested in service, is this 

new cruiser designed and built by the 
American Car and Foundry Company 
of New York. She is 34’ long and 9’ 6” 
beam, a single screw vessel that is de- 
signed for service as a cruiser but with 
plenty of room for use as a day boat. 
She is of the trunk cabin type and has 
an exceptionally roomy cockpit shel- 
tered at its forward end by a standing 
roof and khaki canvas curtains. The 
cockpit floor is all on one level, while the 


l 


forward part of it, when enclosed with 
khaki curtains, makes an extra room. 

The engine, a Chrysler Crown reduc- 
tion gear machine, is under the cockpit 
with large flush hatches over it. An- 
other hatch aft gives access to the steer- 
ing gear and to the lazarette. A hatch 
forward will be found useful when hand- 
ling lines in rough weather as there is a 
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platform below on which one may stand 
instead of on deck. 

The cabin is laid out with upper and 
lower berths, bookcases and lockers. 
Aft is a compact galley, with ice box, 
sink, drainboard and alcohol range with 
its tank outside. Opposite is the toilet 
room with the usual fixtures. There is 
plenty of light and air below as there 
are numerous good sized windows. An 
air port is fitted in the forward end of 
the cabin trunk. 

The cruising speed is 16 m.p.h. 


A 











This a.c.f. 34-footer is on exhibition at the Motor Boat Show 





A Double-Ender from Boston 


HE yacht whose plans are shown 

herewith is from the boards of 
Belknap & Paine, naval architects of 
Boston, and was built for Hamilton 
Brown of Salem, Mass. Her principal 
dimensions are as follows: length over 
all, 34’ 0”; length on water line, 29’ 0”; 
beam, extreme, 11’ 7”; draft, 6’ 2’. 

The yacht is cutter rigged and her 
total sail area is 813 square feet. Of this 
150 feet are in the jib, 135 in the staysail 
and 528 in the mainsail. 

Rail, planksheer, king plank, hatches 
and skylights are teak, the cabin house 
is mahogany, and the deck white pine. 
Fastenings are Everdur screws. The 
outside ballast is lead, about two tons in 
weight. The cabin floor is teak, with 
white pine caulking. The main cabin is 
paneled in natural pine, wax finished, 
while the toilet room and forecastle are 
finished in white enamel. This makes a 
bright and cheerful interior. The head- 
room in the main cabin is 6’ 6” in the 
clear, and in the galley is 6’ 1’. 

When the yacht was designed, the 
owner intended her to carry a 10 h.p. 
Fairbanks-Morse engine. While the 
power plant has not yet been installed, 
space has been left so that the motor 
may be fitted at any convenient time. 

The new boat has been tried out 
under sail and has proved to be fast for 
her type and in spite of her generous 
beam. She has also shown herself to be 
able and easy to handle and a boat 
which performs well under all conditions 
of weather. 
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The sail plan shows an easily handled rig 


locker 


Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the new double-ender 
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The boat is of the raised deck type with 
ample freeboard and easy underbody 


A Proposed One-Design Class for Long Island Sound 


HE underlying idea of a new class 

fostered by several yachtsmen of 
Manhasset Bay, Long Island, is to pro- 
vide a thoroughly well built small boat 
not only for racing (there are already 
plenty of racing classes in existence) but 
for afternoon sailing and one that can 
be used for short cruises. The average 
small racing boat is usually deficient in 
all of the above requirements, except 
the first, and is seldom used except by 
her racing crew. 

So the accompanying design of a 24- 
foot over all sloop, with a raised deck 
forward, something like the Victories, 
was worked out by Charles D. Mower, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York. 
With close attention to ease of con- 
struction, the class should certainly 
“fill the bill,” at a moderate first cost 
and low upkeep. A keel boat was de- 
sired, with 1500 lbs. fixed outside bal- 
last, and the dimensions work out to 
24’3” 1.0.a., 18’w.l., 7’ beam, 3’6” draft. 
The sail plan shows 250 feet of canvas. 









She carries 250 
square feet of sail in 
mainsail and jib 





























A 6%-foot self-bailing cockpit and 
wide side decks make for comfortable 
day sailing with room for five or six 
persons; while the cuddy or cabin, with 
two transom berths, gives ample sitting 
headroom, with space for a small galley 
forward, a refrigerator, simple toilet, 
shelves, etc. 

Realizing the convenience of power in 
order to be sure of ‘‘getting there and 
back” in the event of calm weather, the 
“Vikings,” as the class has been named, 
are designed to carry an outboard 
motor especially adapted for the class 
by the Outboard Motors Corporation, 
with a long shaft, which will give a 
speed of close to five knots in smooth 
water. 

If built in fairly large groups, the price 
complete with sails, but without motor, 
will be in the neighborhood of $1250, or 
perhaps a trifle less. Mr. Vivian Burnett, 
274 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
is one of the sponsors of the new class. 
Inquiries should be addressed ,to him. 
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Construction is simple and rugged 
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There are berths for four in the owner’s party and one for a paid hand 


A Fast Day Cruiser by Kromholz 


HE ATTRACTIVE boat shown 
herewith was designed by L. L. 
Kromholz of New York. Her principal 
dimensions are as follows: length over 
all, 40’ 0’’; extreme beam, 10’ 4”; draft, 
3’ 0”. While without any radical fea- 
tures she seems to have been designed 
for the definite purpose of serving satis- 
factorily as a comfortable and fast day 
cruiser. 
Construction has certain novelties. 
The keel and framing will be of white 
oak, fashioned in the conventional 


manner, while for the outside planking, 
which will be laid on the seam batten 
system, brazil nut wood is being con- 
sidered. This lumber, perhaps little 
known in this country, while only 
slightly heavier than mahogany has 
considerably greater strength and pos- 
sesses other desirable properties. It has 
a remarkably close grain. To save 
weight, the decks and cabin sides will 
be of canvas-covered plywood although 
trim and house will be of teak. 

The cockpit is high so that it might be 


called a sunken deck and is on the same 
level as the deck shelter. The trunk 
cabin is kept inboard far enough to 
give wide decks each side. The ar- 
rangement shows two rooms below, 
each with two berths. When built, the 
forward room may possibly be elimi- 
nated and its two berths shifted into the 
after room, a forward cockpit being 
installed. 

The power plant is a Model MP 180 
hp. Speedway gasoline engine which 
will give a top speed of 22.5 m.p.h. 


A 40-knot Commuter of Novel Type 


AST JULY John G. Alden got out 
this sketch for a high speed motor 
yacht designed with attention to air 
resistance and eddy making of both 
hull and deck erections. The hull is of 
the round bottom model, which not 
only performs well in rough water but 
is good at low speed as well. The corner 
between hull side and deck is rounded 
off to a radius of six inches and the after 


end of the boat is tapered off to reduce 
air resistance at top speed. The boat is 
75’ long and 13’ 6” beam. 

The power plant consists of two 
Wright Typhoon engines, located well 
aft and driving twin screws through 
gears. Ground tackle is stowed under 
the forward flush hatch, and the next 
hatch covers a forward cockpit and seat. 
Amidships is a deckhouse with state- 


rooms forward and galley and crew’s 
quarters aft. At top speed, no one is 
going to stand around on deck so that 
a fore and aft passageway has been 
provided below. 

As the plan is as yet in the prelimi- 
nary stage, much of the detail is still a bit 
vague. The design is, however, based on 
boats already built, so that there is a 
mass of data on which to work. 


























The above water portion of this commuter was designed to reduce air resistance to a minimum 
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The “Joseph Conrad,” first full-rigged 
ship to anchor in New York since the 
“Tusitala” went out of commission, ar- 
rived in port on December 29th, a few 
days ahead of schedule. She made her 
passage from England in a stormy season 
when SOS calls from steamships were 
frequent, but found little to bother an 
able windjammer. Under the ownership 
of the author-sailor Alan Villiers, the 
* Joseph Conrad” has thus completed the 
first passage of a two-year voyage around 
the world. Formerly named the ‘Georg 
Stage,” and used by the Danish Govern- 
ment as a training ship, she has an iron 
hull 100 feet on the water line and 
crosses three royals over single topsails 
and topgallantsails — as lovely a sight 
as New Yorkers have seen in years 





























Photographs by 
Alfred F. Loomis 
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A Lovely Little Square-Rigger 


Arrives at New York 


The ship’s Transatlantic passage included a call at the 
Bahamas, and was successfully completed when her 
hook went down on the flats off Staten Island. But here 
her luck changed when a 60-mile gale blew up and in 
the night she dragged across the harbor and fetched up 
on the rocky shore off Bay Ridge, Brooklyn. Some 
small damage was done to her starboard bow below the 
water line, but she was refloated after two days and 
towed to Tebo’s yacht basin, where she is now under- 
going repairs. Villiers plans to continue his voyage 
down the coasts of the two Americas, entering the 
Pacific through the Strait of Magellan 
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Motor Boating Comment 
The Prospects for Inboard Racing in 1935 


N LOOKING over the motor boating pros- 
pects for 1935, I am wondering what sort 
of a year it will be for inboard racing. It is 
not in the cards that the outboard motor, 
which has been the salvation of motor boat 
racing in this country since 1925, should be 
expected to provide 90 per cent of the racing 

indefinitely. It has done more than its share already. 

Already the numbers of those actively engaged in out- 
board racing is beginning to diminish. A number of the 
outstanding drivers are going into inboard classes. A con- 
siderable number of drivers who have not developed any 
particular genius for the sport are dropping out and, while 
I think we shall have a wonderful outboard racing season, 
it is my impression that there will be somewhat of a revival 
of competition in new and old inboard classes. 

Most promising among the new classes with inbuilt motors 
is that of the 225 cubic inch (international 4-litre) hydro- 
planes. Never has a new class caught on as rapidly as this. 
If rumors are to be believed, more than thirty of these 
boats are being built throughout the country to supplement 
the fleet of twelve or fifteen constructed last year. Since 
the recognition of this class as an international racing class 
by the International Motor Yachting Union in November, 
great interest has been manifested in it in England and 
France. Two American-built “225” hydroplanes are now on 
their way to England for experimentation and study. With 
races planned for these fast but inexpensive little boats at 
Paris, Poole (England), Cannes, Toronto, Detroit, Chicago 
and elsewhere, possibly with teams representing from four 
to six countries, the immediate future of the ‘‘225’s”’ ap- 
pears bright indeed. 

There may be a modest revival of runabout racing in this 
country. The A.P.B.A. rules under which runabout racing 
has been conducted for the past two or three years have de- 
veloped certain defects and the whole matter of runabout 
racing has been taken over by the A.P.B.A. Racing Commis- 
sion. Certain abuses which have worked to the detriment 
of impressive runabout fleets at popular regattas will be 
eliminated and the whole set of rules ironed out in behalf of 
the average owner who would like the additional thrill of 
racing in his runabout but who feels he has no chance against 
professional drivers with specially pepped-up engines. 

The Racing Commission has also taken over complete 
supervision of the 91, 135 and 151 cubic inch hydroplane 
classes. We can expect only a moderate amount of interest 
in the ‘‘91’s.”” Although by raising the limitation from 125 
to 135 cubic inches half a dozen additional engines were 
made available for the ‘‘135”’ class, I am in doubt as to what 
the future of these little boats will be. With the “‘225’s” 
probably making records in excess of 60 miles an hour this 
year, it is doubtful if any large number of persons will be 
content with the lesser speeds of the ‘‘135’s,” especially 
since the money differential is a small one. The 151 cubic 
inch hydroplanes were, as you doubtless know, the greatest 
class of racing boats ever developed in this country. When 
it was strictly a poor man’s class, great fleets of “151’s” 
provided the keenest sort of competition. But when super- 
charged motors and the lavish use of money in hulls and 
engines appeared, the class went down hill rapidly and it 
is extremely doubtful if a substantial resurrection of these 
racers can reasonably be expected. 





By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 











We shall all watch with interest the development of old 
and new Gold Cup boats under the new rules of the A.P.B.A. 
which allow superchargers on the old 625 cubic inch engines 
and the use of 732 (12-litre) engines unsupercharged. The 
manner in which Gold Cup owners will revive their hulls and 
engines this year for the Gold Cup and other restricted races 
and, later, for the possible unrestricted 12-litre races at De- 
troit, will largely determine the direction of design and 
equipment in America’s proudest class of racing craft for 
1936, when all hull restrictions will be removed and super- 
charged 12-litre engines will be allowed in order to raise 
our boats to a position of equality with foreign 12-litre craft. 
I understand that two new 12-litre boats are being built in 
France and that we may see them, with others, over here 
for the International Labor Day Regatta at Detroit. 

If all present plans for that regatta materialize it will be 
the most glamorous race meet we have ever seen. It is possi- 
ble that the first international race for the new W. D. Eden- 
burn Memorial Trophy will bring teams of three 225 (4- 
oe boats from England, France, Canada and the United 

tates. 

In addition to the possibility of an international race for 
unrestricted 12-litre boats, including all our Gold Cup boats, 
at Detroit, tentative plans have been made for a series of 
races of boats with 28-litre engines (approximately 950 
horsepower) without superchargers. This would be a mag- 
nificent event 7f Count Rossi would bring over his new 960 
hp. Fiat-powered hydroplane; if Commodore Wood would 
build a new 28-litre boat for someone else, possibly his 
brother George, to drive; if Marian Carstairs would bring 
out Estelle V or have a new 28-litre boat built by Gar Wood 
(as he is going to suggest to her in Florida); if Lord Forbes 
would come over with a Rolls-Royce powered craft in this 
class, for which he has been one of the most ardent advo- 
cates; and if Scott-Paine could be persuaded to take the 
supercharger off Miss Britain III and enter her in this 
event. If all these boats appear and if they all run properly, 
what a race that will be! 

A great many of our best outboard and inboard racing 
drivers would like to spend the summer competing in foreign 
regattas, if the financial burden can be reduced by liberal 
reductions in transportation and hotel accommodations. 
Most of the European races carry large cash prizes, the 
acceptance of which does not interfere with the amateur 
status of European drivers. In order to meet this situation 
the A.P.B.A. ruled some years ago that acceptance of these 
prizes would not make a driver a professional in motor boat 
racing in this country. It would, however, bar him from 
amateur participation in other sports, such as golf, tennis, 
football and others. George H. Townsend, chairman of 
the A.P.B.A. International Contest Board, feels that this 
might be a serious matter for some of the schoolboys and 
collegians who might be tempted to accept the cash prizes 
for their motor boating victories abroad. This matter is now 
being discussed with the foreign’moter boating authorities. 

America will have only one entry in the two-hour race in 
Paris for the Spreckels Trophy offered by Madame Jean 
Dupuy. This will be R. Stanley Dollar, Jr., of Oakland, 
Calif. The contest is open to inboard or outboard boats 
weighing a maximum of 710 pounds. Mr. Dollar was the 
only American driver to get his entry fee paid before the 
closing date. 
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The Dodge 20-foot Cabin Utility models 
have a speed range of 22 to 32 m.p.h. 


The Dodge Display 


HIS YEAR’S Dodge fleet includes no 

less than 26 stock models, with additional 
models available on special order. The inno- 
vations in the Dodge line are a cruiser and a 
sail boat. 

Perhaps the chief interest of those ex- 
hibited at the Thirtieth Annual Boat Show 
is in the new Dodge ‘‘Seventeen,’’ successor 
to the “Sixteen” which sold so widely last 
year. The new boat is presented in two 
models, one of which offers a choice of motive 
power. The boat is 17 feet long and 6 feet 
1% inches beam. Model 103 is the family 
runabout with a double cockpit forward 
seating six. A 4-cylinder 60 hp. engine, lo- 
cated under the after deck, drives her 32 
m.p.h. 

Model 102 is of the sport type with cock- 
pits forward and aft and a 6-cylinder 80 hp. 
engine amidships. Her speed is 35 miles. A 
115 hp. engine boosts this figure to 40 m.p.h. 

Model 104 is a new 1914-foot runabout 
with double cockpit forward, seating six, and 
with the engine aft. A 6-cylinder 97 hp. 
engine drives her 36 m.p.h. 








The new Dodge cruiser is just under 26 
feet length over all, 8 feet 5 inches beam and 
29 inches draft. She has sleeping accommoda- 
tions for four, enclosed toilet room, fully 
equipped galley and clothes lockers. Pro- 
spective purchasers are offered a choice of 
power plants. A 4-cylinder 60 hp. engine 
gives her a speed of 14 m.p.h.; and a 6-cyl- 
inder 80 hp. motor drives her up to 18 
m.p.h. 

The Dodge sail boat, another new model, 
is 18 feet over all, 7 feet beam and 10 inches 
draft of hull. With the centerboard down, the 
draft is 4 feet. She is framed with oak and 
planked and decked with mahogany. The 
mast is a square box and the total sail area 
is 165 square feet. 

New to the Show is the 16-foot Sport- 
Utility Boat which was in service late last 
season as a fishing boat. Between the after 
seat and the transom is a “kit well” with 
room for all sorts of fishing gear. The engine 
is a special job designed and built for Dodge 
and it drives her 25 m.p.h. It also throttles 
down to the lowest trolling speed. 

The Dodge 1935 Utility Boats include 
two 16-foot runabouts, six 20-foot runabout 


The new Dodge 17-foot 
double cockpit runabout 





models, and six 20-foot cabin boats. These 
offer a speed range from 22 to 32 m.p.h. 
Two 25-foot runabouts and two cabin boats 
are available on order in the Utility line. 
All of these may be had with the Dodge 
multiple V-bottom. 

Standard runabout models include, in 
addition to those above mentioned, a 25'4- 
foot runabout and a de luxe sedan, each 
driven at a 33-mile pace by a 165 hp. straight 
eight, a 28-foot runabout and a sedan. 
Power plants up to the V-12, 325 hp. engine 
may be installed. 
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The Elco Fleet for 1935 


ESIGNED to offer an unusual choice of 

arrangement, accommodations, finish 
and power, the Elco fleet for 1935 comprises 
eleven complete standardized cruisers, rang- 
ing in size from the 28-foot Veedette model 
to a luxurious twin screw motor yacht 60 
feet in length. In the power plants, also, the 
prospective owner is given a choice of either 
twin screw or single installation, and in sizes 
above 32 feet he may have either Diesel or 
gasoline motors. At the Motor Boat Show 
seven of the Elco line are to be seen in Port 
Elco, adjoining the Grand Central Palace, 
which is thrown open to all showgoers, and 
which, in fact, is a part of the Thirtieth 
Annual Motor Boat Exhibit. The list of 
boats on the floor follows: A 28-foot Vee- 
dette; a 31-foot Veedette; a 32-foot Standard 
Cruisette; a 32-foot Custom Built Cruisette; 
a 38-foot Custom Cruiser; a 42-foot motor 
yacht and a 48-foot twin screw motor yacht. 
The models not exhibited at the Show are 
the 38-foot Standard Cruiser; the 38-foot 
Double Cabin Cruiser; the 50-foot twin 
screw motor yacht and a 60-foot twin screw 





This Elco Veedette is a 28-footer 
uith sleeping accommodations for 
six persons. Economical to operate 
and maintain, she will do 22 miles 
per hour with an Elco-Buda motor 


Something a little larger, with a 

wide range of usefulness, is the 

Elco 32-foot Cruisette, with cock- 

pits forward and aft, a deck cabin, 
and a speed of 22 miles 
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motor yacht. This fleet forms a most compre- 
hensive line of high grade power cruisers. 

Features characteristic of all Elco boats 
are seaworthiness, safety, low operating cost, 
and interior accommodations designed with a 
view to maximum comfort and convenience. 
Attention to mechanical detail is also a fea- 
ture appreciated by Elco owners. 

The deck cabin introduced by Elco some 
four years ago serves the dual purpose of a 
comfortable sleeping cabin at night (in addi- 
tion to the accommodations provided in the 
forward cabin) and a comfortable lounging 
cockpit during the day, and provides berths 
for from two to four persons. At the forward 
end of these deck cabins is a comfortable, 
upholstered seat for the helmsman, built high 
enough to give an extended view in all 
directions. For the first time Elco boats show 
steel engine girders instead of the usual 
wooden members — a definite improvement 
in design, as these steel beds eliminate a 
fruitful cause of misalignment of propeller 
shafts. Another important contribution to 
the comfort of the boat owner is the use of 
soundproofing in the engine compartment, 
reducing greatly the noise of the motors. 

The smaller boats of the Elco fleet are 
equipped with the well-known Elco-Buda 
type motors. The larger yachts are offered 


with Elco or Buda engines, or those of other 
manufacturers at the owner’s option. Diesel 
engines, in single or twin screw, are also 
provided in the 32-footers and up, if desired. 
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New England Marine Company 


ON of the outstanding exhibits of small 
sailing craft is that of the New England 
Marine Co., of Boston, which is showing its 
small, modern, jib-headed sloops called 
Winabouts. These half-decked craft are up 
to date in design and construction, smart 
looking, and snappy sailers, excellent for 
youngsters or oldsters for day sailing and 
racing, and may be converted to overnight 
cruisers by a clever adaptation of removable 
floorboards. 

Two of the Winabouts are 161%-footers, 
one being lapstrake planked and the other 
smooth, with canvas-covered decks on one 
and two-tone varnished wood on the other. 
The specifications show high grade materials 
throughout. A 55-pound galvanized iron 
centerboard assures stability. Spars are 
fitted with tracks for the sails. 

The third Winabout is an 18-footer, 
smooth-planked, and a de luxe job in every 
way. Similar in design to her smaller sisters, 
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she is naturally a bit faster, dryer, and abler, 
with room for eight persons in the cockpit. 
A snappy sailer at all times, she is a particu- 
larly good performer in heavy weather with 
reefed sails. A unique feature is a portable 
cruising cabin, supplied at small extra cost, 
which may be set in place quickly and easily. 

Winabouts are endorsed at such yachting 
centers as Marblehead, Manchester, Cape 
Cod and the Jersey Coast. The prices are 
distinctly on the moderate side. 


+ + + 


A Johnson Sea Skiff 


HE 23-foot Sea Skiff exhibited by the 

Hubert 8. Johnson Boat and Engine 
Works, of Bayhead, N. J., home of this type 
of boat, is a good looking, reasonably fast, 
able craft for fishing and all round use. This 
boat was developed during the past summer 
and has proved very popular. She has a beam 
of 8 feet and a draft of 24 inches. The layout 
includes a toilet room under the forward 
deck, an ice and a fish box, water tank, and a 
removable canvas top over the forward end 
of the cockpit for keeping the occupants dry 
when the spray flies. The usual power, a 
Chrysler Crown or a Gray 6-93, will give 
speeds up to 25 m.p.h. Other engines of more 
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or less power can be used to suit the owner’s 
demand as to speed. 
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The a.c.f. Display 


— BOATS are featured by the Ameri- 
ean Car and Foundry Company, the 
30-foot Day Cruiser and the new 34-foot 
cruiser. The former is an able craft, designed 
especially for service in open water. She is 
30 feet 6 inches over all, 9 feet molded beam 
and 32 inches draft. She has a light, airy 
cabin with two comfortable berths, there 
being space for two additional berths if de- 
sired. The steering wheel is forward, with a 
helmsman’s seat for two. The galley is for- 
ward on the starboard side. Aft is a large 
cockpit with room for several chairs so that a 
good sized party may be accommodated on 
short runs. The cockpit is entirely open, which 
will be appreciated by fishing enthusiasts. 
Power is supplied by a Chrysler Ace with 
reduction gear which drives the boat 17 
miles per hour. This speed has been recorded 
a number of times in runs over the measured 
mile. 

Construction is rugged, with oak frame 
and keel, fir planking and Philippine ma- 
hogany house and trim. Cabin windows are 
screened with Inconel metal, a non-corroding 
alloy. Gasoline tank capacity is 80 gallons 
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and fresh water tanks hold 30 gallons. 

The 34-footer is shown for the first time, 
though the boat has been thoroughly tried 
out in service before being offered to the 
yachting public. She is a cruiser with a for- 
ward cabin which has sleeping accommoda- 
tions for four, on upper and lower berths, a 
well equipped galley and a compact toilet 
room. The cockpit is unusually long, the 
forward part of it being covered by a stand- 
ing roof while the after part is open. The 
entire cockpit may be enclosed by khaki side 
curtains and a hood running to the after 
coaming. The cockpit may thus be converted 
into an extra cabin for use at moorings or in 
bad weather. The cabin trunk has three 
good sized windows each side and an air port 
forward. 

The engine is a Chrysler Crown reduction 
gear machine which gives a speed of 16 
m.p.h. 

In addition to the two boats on display, 
the builders offer a number of other motor 
yachts. These are: 24- and 26-foot cruisers, 
a 38-foot express cruiser, 39- and 40-foot 
double cabin cruisers, a 46-foot twin screw 
double cabin cruiser, and 47-, 54- and 68-foot 
motor yachts. All are turned out at the 
a.c.f. plant in Wilmington, Del., an old time 
shipyard combined with one of the most 
modern and extensive woodworking plants on 
the Atlantic Coast. 





Armstrong & Galbraith Show Many 
Attractive Small Craft 


NYONE interested in small craft should 
not fail to inspect the display of Arm- 
strong & Galbraith, the well-known dealers 
of 79 Barclay Street, New York. For here are 
no less than ten craft, outboard and inboard 
runabouts bearing the hallmark of such 
sterling builders as Century, Lyman and 
Thompson. Some are brand new models, 
while some are carried over from former 
years, with improvements. 

Outstanding in the Century line is the new 
all-mahogany inboard runabout, powered 
with a Gray motor — swift and trim in ap- 
pearance, moderate in price yet ample in 
value. Another is Century’s far-famed, con- 
sistent race-winner, the intriguing Class A 
outboard hydroplane. There are three more 
Century models, all mahogany runabouts 
designed for various purposes, such as speed, 
fishing, with seaworthy and dry qualities. 

Leading the line of the Lyman Boat Works, 
of Sandusky, Ohio, is a new inboard runa- 
bout — a 15-footer with Gray motor. She is 
in the popular price class, selling for about 
the same price as the larger outboard outfits. 
She has generous beam and depth which, 
coupled with the traditional Lyman sea- 
worthiness, leaves little to be desired. An- 
other Lyman model is the 13-foot racing 






















The 30-foot Day Cruiser by a.c.f. 
is all that her name implies. The 
deckhouse is enclosed, with the 
maximum of light and air. A 


Chrysler Ace furnishes power 


From the home of the Sea Skiff, 
this 23-footer by the Hubert John- 
son Boat Works is an able boat for 
the fisherman or the man who 
sturdiness with 25-mile 


speed 


wants 





















model which holds the world’s record for her 
class, besides being one of the driest boats of 
her size ever built. 

The ever-popular Thompson 14-foot Fam- 
ily Runabout is also on display. This little 
craft is one of the country’s most consistent 
sellers, having been at the Show for the past 
six years, no changes in design having been 
made except as to minor details. 

For those who want something light and 
portable there is a 12-foot kayak in knock- 
down form — a mighty trim little outfit, at a 
sub-depression price. 
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Consolidated’s Exhibit 


OR THE thirtieth annual Motor Boat 

Show, Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration displays its thirtieth consecutive 
exhibit, a new boat and three engines. 

The boat is a brand new model known as 
the Twin Cabin Play Boat. She is 39 feet 
long, 11 feet beam and slightly over three 
feet draft. She is framed with oak and double 
planked with cedar while house and trim are 
of Philippine mahogany. Her main deck is of 
Oregon pine, canvas covered. 

Below, there is a double stateroom forward, 
with built-in berths, bureau and wardrobe 
and a hatch overhead. Next aft is the well- 
equipped galley, to starboard, and a toilet 
room to port. Amidships is the main cabin, 
with cushioned transom each side, the backs 
swinging up to form upper berths so that four 
may be accommodated. The cockpit is 
roomy, being over 12 feet long, with a com- 
fortable seat aft and a standing roof. 
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The power plant is a pair of Kermath en- 
gines developing 80 hp. each and driving the 
boat at a good pace. The copper fuel tank 
holds 160 gallons and the water tank 65 
gallons. 

In the mezzanine are exhibited three 
Speedway engines: Model MP, 190 hp.; 
Model MC, 250 hp., and Model R, 300 hp. 


++ + 


Korodless Wire and Fittings 


(5°X% are the days when wire rigging 
must be replaced every three or four 
years because of rust and corrosion. For 
ordinary galvanized steel wire is being 
rapidly replaced by Korodless Wire, manu- 
factured by the Hazard Wire Rope Co., of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

The Korodless exhibit at the Show is of 
distinct educational value in acquainting 
yachtsmen with the many remarkable quali- 
ties of this fine product. It neither rusts nor 
corrodes, has astonishing tensile strength, 
and has stood up for years under the hardest 
kind of service. The higher class yachts are 
rapidly replacing ordinary wire rigging with 
Korodless, and forgetting their wire rigging 
troubles. 

In addition to Korodless wire rope, Haz- 
ard is showing numerous fittings made of the 
same material, and some specialties which 
will be of decided interest. 
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The new Twin Cabin Play 
Boat by the Consolidated 
Shipbuilding Corporation. 
She is a 39-footer with two 
80 hp. Kermath motors 


An ice boat has heretofore 
been a stranger at the Motor 
Boat Show, but this 15- 
footer with 75 square feet 
of sail is exhibited by 
Sparkman & Stephens 
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Sparkman & Stephens 


HE EXHIBIT of the well known firm of 

Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., of New 
York, naval architects and yacht brokers, 
will include a number of photographs and 
descriptions of yachts for sale and charter 
and alsc photographs and plans of yachts 
already built or at present under construc- 
tion from this company’s designs. 

In addition, there is displayed an interest- 
ing little ice boat. This craft is about 15 feet 
long and carries 75 square feet of sail. She 
was not developed particularly as a racing 
craft, but is designed for ordinary sailing 
with one or two people aboard. In view of 
the growing interest in ice boating, particu- 
larly in the East, she should repay a careful 
inspection. Several members of the Larch- 
mont Yacht Club have already formed a 
class of these little boats. 


+ + + 


Nautical Instruments by Bliss 


STABLISHED in March, 1835, the 
firm of John Bliss & Co., of 84 Pearl 
Street, New York City, is celebrating its 
one-hundredth anniversary as manufacturers 
and developers of instruments pertaining to 
navigation with a comprehensive display at 
Booth 82, third floor. Included in the exhibit 
will be a complete line of ships’ clocks, 
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chronometers, compasses, binnacles, pelo- 
ruses, azimuth instruments, sounding ma- 
chines, binoculars, nautical publications, etc. 
Whether you own a small day cruiser or an 
ocean-going Diesel yacht, if you want the 
latest and most reliable in the way of navi- 
gating equipment, drop in at the Bliss 
exhibit. 

One of the specialties made by the firm 
is the Bliss American taffrail log, designed 
particularly for use on sailing vessels where 
the speed often drops down to a few miles 
an hour, and for all vessels of moderate 
speed where a larger log would not give such 
accurate results. 





Matthews Cruisers and the 
Popular “Sailer” 


} id HAS long been a policy of the Mat- 
thews Company, Port Clinton, Ohio, not 
to change its models radically from year to 
year, and the beneficial effect of this policy is 
apparent this year in the Matthews boats for 
1935. The company is, however, bringing out 
one new model “38,” a Sedan type cruiser, in 
one of the standard 38-foot hulls, which 
embodies a number of features that have 
become popular recently with boat owners. 
The main cabin of this boat is available in 
two arrangements — either twin berths or 
two lower and two upper berths. To star- 
board, abaft the main cabin, is a galley 
containing several new and convenient 
features, while opposite is a well-equipped 
toilet room, typical of the Matthews stand- 
ard of appointment. Stepping up into the 
deckhouse, one is struck by the beautiful 
mahogany paneling which successfully hides 
two folding berths which may be opened up 
at night, forming another sleeping cabin. 
The roomy after cockpit is over 9 feet in 
length. 

Another cruiser featured by Matthews is 
the 38-foot Twin Cabin model. The forward 
cabin, with two berths, is separated from 
the main cabin, which will sleep four per- 
sons, by the galley and toilet room. An 80 
hp. Kermath gives this model a speed of 





10-12 miles. The other Matthews power 
cruiser models are the 46-footer and the 
50-footer, both of which have exceptional 
accommodations, and speeds to meet any 
demands, with the choice of several makes of 
engines. 

The sensational success of the Matthews 
“Sailer” at last year’s Show is again ap- 
parent this year, the able little 2514-footer 
attracting a crowd during every hour the 
Show is open. The generous beam of 81% feet 
gives unusual room below and the moderate 
draft of 2 feet 8 inches permits her to be 
sailed in shallow waters. A 4-cylinder Gray 
12-16 hp. motor, hidden under a hatch in 
the cockpit floor, gives good speed under 
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power, while a sloop rig of slightly over 300 
square feet makes her “step along” under 
sail. One of these boats won the 192-mile 
race last summer from Corpus Christi to 
Galveston, across the Gulf of Mexico. 

Established in 1890 by Scott J. Matthews, 
who is still the head of the organization, this 
year marks the 45th anniversary of the 
founding of this company. 
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Look Out for the Bulldog at Kyle’s 


qos bulldogs are dangerous. But the one 
shown by the T. A. Kyle Company, of 
City Island, is not only harmless, but one of 
the safest, fastest and most attractive little 
sloops you will run across in many a day. 
She was designed by Megargel & Gruber 
particularly for juniors, but there is plenty 
of room for grown-ups to have plenty of fun, 
too. 
The Kyle Bulldog is 14 feet long, 5 feet 3 
inches beam and 2 feet 5 inches draft, and 
carries a modern jib-headed sloop rig of 110 
square feet. She is “‘all boat,’”’ handles beau- 
tifully, and is a pleasure to sail. The specifi- 
cations leave nothing to criticize, and include 
such items as oak keel and frames, cedar 
planking, mahogany transom, brass and 
bronze fastenings, and 450-pound lead keel 
the latter making them practically non. 
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This Matthews “38” sport 

cruiser, with cockpit for- 

ward and canopy kept 

short aft, was designed for 

the angler. Her engine is an 
80 hp. Kermath 


The Matthews “Sailer” has 
lots of room for a boat of - 
her size, and her light draft 
allows her to enter many 
interesting little harbors. 
She carries a 12-16 hp. 
Gray Sea Scout motor 
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capsizable. All necessary equipment, such as 
sails, battens, anchor, anchor line, life pre- 
servers, etc., is included in the purchase 
price, which is decidedly low when the real 
quality and worthiness of the little ship is 
considered — she is a “City Island job’”’ all 
through. 

A class of Bulldogs was purchased last 
year by members of the American Yacht 
Club, of Rye, and after a season’s usage, was 
voted a complete success. Don’t fail to give 
the Bulldog a critical inspection if you want 
real quality at a low price in a handy, roomy, 
fast little sloop for juniors or grown-ups. 
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Midshipman II Motors 


6 bee horizontal engine, built by the Gif- 
ford-Wood Co., a 4cylinder 4-cycle 
motor, is basically the same as last year’s 
model with certain refinements. It is only 
26) inches long, 2434 inches wide and 1734 
inches high from the center of the shaft, and 
weighs 265 pounds. The unit comes complete 
with electric starter, built-in Paragon reverse 
gear, generator, fuel and water pumps and 
Delco ignition. A 2:1 reduction gear may be 
installed, adding but 354 inches to the over 
all length, and a 3:1 gear may be furnished 
with a slightly greater increase in dimensions. 

It is made in two models, having single or 
double carburetion. Model L is rated 20 hp. 
at 2000 r.p.m. and Model H is rated 33 hp. 
at 3200. The balance, light weight, and low 
center of gravity of these engines makes 
them suitable for installation im small boats. 
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The Chris-Craft Fleet 


HE Chris-Craft fleet for 1935 comprises 
runabouts in six lengths, from 16 to 27 
feet, three models of utility boats, a new 
utility cruiser with sleeping accommodations 
for two, and two fast cruisers. 
The newest and smallest boat in the fleet is 
the 16-foot runabout with cockpits forward 
and aft. She is 5 feet 714 inches beam and 


Chris-Craft presents < 

this sweet little 25- 

foot streamlined 

cruiser, capable of 
18 m.p.h. 








The cabin of this cruiser is 


fully equipped and most 
comfortable 










Below are two of Chris- 
Craft’s open models, the 
27-foot Custom Runabout 
with generous seating ca- 
pacity, and capable of 45 
miles, and the little 16-foot 




















seats six adults. She is planked with Philip- 
pine mahogany, the bottom being double 
planked and the sides single planked, with 
seam battens. The engine, a 55 hp. machine, 
is mounted on rubber to minimize vibration. 
The speed with this motor is 32 m.p.h. 
Optional power is a 72 hp. engine which runs 
up the speed to 35 m.p.h. 

Another 16-footer makes her initial bow at 
the Show. She has the double cockpit for- 
ward. The same power plants are offered in 
this model, with the same speed range. 

The 18-foot runabout with double cockpit 
forward is on exhibition. This is the popular 
boat shown first last year, but with a number 
of refinements. With the 55 hp. engine, she 
travels at a 3l-mile pace. The boat is also 
built with cockpits forward and aft in the 
conventional style. 

Another new boat displayed is the 19- 





footer with double cockpit forward and 
direct drive motor. She has all the Chris- 
Craft features, such as double planked bot- 
tom, cam and lever steering gear, etc. The 
72 hp. engine gives her a speed of 33 m.p.h. 
while with a 92 hp. machine she is capable of 
travelling at speeds up to 36 miles. 

The 22-foot custom runabout is also new 
this year. She is offered with a 92 hp. engine, 
which drives her 32 m.p.h.; a 125 hp. engine 
and 35 miles speed, and a 150 hp. machine and 
a speed of 40 m.p.h. 

The flagship of the fleet is on hand in the 
shape of a 27-foot runabout, the well known 
model that has been raced and in service 
both here and abroad. With a 250 hp. Chris- 
Craft marine engine, the boat has a speed 
range up to 45 m.p.h. 

The Utility models are shown in the 16- 
and 18-foot models. Powered with a 45 hp. 





Utility Boat 





motor, the 16-footer travels at 26 m.p.h. 
The 18-footer has several options in power 
plants, and is also built in a de luxe model. 

The 21-foot Utility model offers a standard 
and three de luxe models with speeds from 
26 to 32 m.p.h., depending upon the engine 
installed. 

_ Two Chris-Craft cruisers are on the floor of 
the Palace, the 25-footer and the 30-footer. 
These are interesting craft, with their low 
houses with well rounded corners. The 25- 
footer has sleeping accommodations for four 
and the 30-footer for six. Both boats are 
luxuriously equipped. The 55 hp. engine 
drives the 25-footer at a top speed of 18 
m.p.h., while a 70 hp. motor gives 21 m.p.h. 
The 30-footer makes 16 miles with the 55 
hp. engine, 19 with a 70 hp., and 21 with a 
92 hp. or with twin 55 hp. engines — enough 
speed for anyone. 






















The cabin shows a well- 
planned arrangement, with 
complete galley, upper and 
lower berths on each side, 


and a helmsman’s seat 


Below is a new model, the 
Richardson Junior stream- 
lined cruiser. Smart in ap- 
pearance and in speed, she 
is a practical cruiser as 
well as strikingly different 


The 1935 Richardson Boats 


Pour BOATS are being shown by Rich- 
ardson Boat Company, Inc., representa- 
tives of the fleet of twenty-two standardized 
motor boats built by this company. 

A newcomer to the Palace is the Richard- 
son Scouter, on exhibition for the first time. 
She is 20 feet long and 6 feet 2 inches beam, a 
husky boat built in the traditional Richard- 
son style and quality. She is a full bodied 
craft especially suited for fishing and shooting 
trips on open water, and also for a service 
boat for camp or summer home. A Gray 
4-cylinder engine drives her from 14 to 16 
miles, though she will do up to 25 m.p.h. with 
larger power. 

The 1935 Little Giant is 25 feet long and 7 
feet 6 inches beam and her standard power 


Below is the Rich- 
ardson Little Giant 
25-foot cruiser. 
Gray-powered, she 
steps along at 18 
miles per hour 





end of the trunk. The cockpit has a wide seat 
aft and plenty of room for a large party. 
Under the forward end of the cockpit is the 
engine, a Gray 6-71, which drives the boat at 
a 16-mile pace. There are three other arrange- 
ments of the Junior, offered in more con- 
ventional design of superstructure. 

Largest of the fleet is the new Cruisabout. 
She is 32 feet long, 9 feet 6 inches beam and 











plant is a Gray 6-51 which gives her a speed 
of 18 m.p.h. Cable tier, water tank and toilet 
are under the forward deck. The cabin is 
fitted with upper and lower berths and has a 
wide seat for the helmsman forward, as well 
as large lockers. The galley is aft and the 
cockpit, which is entirely open, is excep- 
tionally roomy. It has a seat aft and the 
engine is installed under the cockpit floor. 
New this year is the Richardson Junior, a 
28-footer with 8 feet 6 inches beam. Her dark 
mahogany cabin is low, with raking wind- 
shield forward and with the side coaming 
sweeping down aft in a graceful curve. The 
interior, laid out for use by four people, is 
modern. Helmsman’s seat is on the starboard 
side forward, with a companion seat oppo- 
site. The cabin has four berths, with stowage 
under. Galley and toilet room are in the after 













30 inches draft. The one shown is the single 
cabin enclosed bridge model, which is one of 
eleven arrangements of quarters in the Cruis- 
about size. She has a trunk cabin forward 
and an enclosed house amidships, the roof 
running aft over the cockpit. The cabin is 
laid out with four berths, lockers, etc., galley 
and toilet room. The deckhouse, completely 
enclosed, has a seat in each after corner. 
These seats may be extended into berths at 
night. 
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Gar Wood Boats 


IGHT fast motor boats, four of them 
never before publicly shown, make up 
the exhibit of Gar Wood, Inc. The new craft 
are the 16-foot Speedster, the 22-35 run- 
about, the 20-foot Utility boat and the 26-foot 
cruiser. 
The cruiser is 26 feet long over all, 8 feet 
5 inches beam and 23 inches draft. She is 
built for both fresh and salt water service and 
is powered with a 73 hp. Chrysler Ace engine 
fitted with reduction gear and rubber 
mounted. With this power her speed is 25 
m.p.h. The cabin, which is streamlined, has 
6 feet 2 inches headroom and sleeping ac- 
commodations for four in comfortable berths. 
Galley and toilet room are provided, as well 
as ample stowage space. The helmsman’s 
seat is forward with all controls at hand and 
an unobstructed view. Planksheer, forward 
deck and the upper part of the house are of 
African mahogany. Seat upholstery is of 
Jeather and all hardware is chromium plated. 
The 16-foot Speedster is designed for 
two passengers, with a snug cockpit aft. 
Hull and deck planking are of African ma- 















hogany. Hardware and metal trim are 
chromium plated. The engine, a 92 hp. 
Chrysler Crown, is forward of the cockpit. 
The boat is 5 feet 4 inches beam and 16 
inches draft and her speed is 40 m.p.h. 

Also new is the 22-35 runabout. She is 22 
feet long, 6 feet 8 inches beam and 1914 
inches draft. She has a double cockpit for- 
ward and a single cockpit aft with a total 
capacity of eight. The engine, a 125 hp. 
Chrysler Imperial, is installed amidships 
under hatches. The speed is 36 m.p.h. 

The 16-foot Utility Boat, another new 
model, is a typical Gar Wood design, follow- 
ing the general lines of the others in the 
fleet. She is a roomy craft, with open cockpit 
seating nine adults. Her beam is 6 feet 5 
inches and her draft 1914 inches. The stand- 
ard power plant is a 6-cylinder 73 hp. 
Chrysler Ace, which gives a range of speed 
from 2 m.p.h., for trolling, up to a 30-mile 
pace when the owner is in a hurry to go 
places. 

The other Gar Wood boats on display are 
standard models and include the 16-35 and 
the 18-30 runabouts, the 18-35 Special and 
the 28-40 runabout. Chrysler engines are 
installed in all of these except the last named 
which is powered with the 210 hp. Scripps 
Model 202 which gives a speed of 40 miles 
per hour. 


preernee 
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Pouliot, Inc., Detroit Yacht Builder 


USSELL J. POULIOT, INC., Naval 
Architects, Yacht Builders and Brok- 
ers, of Detroit, Michigan, are making their 
first appearance at the Show, and have on 
display plans, photographs, etc., of boats 
designed and built by them during the past 
two years. The company has not only turned 
out some excellent custom jobs, but has 
specialized in small standardized boats of 
both racing and cruising types, including the 
Teal Class of small knockabout sloops. This 
company is the builder and designer of the 
46-foot sloop Baccarat which won in Class B 
in last year’s race to Bermuda. 
The Pouliot Company is establishing deal- 
ers to handle its product. 


a a. 


Stearns Marine Company 


ISITORS to the last two Shows mar- 

veled at the remarkable values reflected 
in the Wonderbouts, the snappy 16-foot 
sloops shown by the Stearns Marine Co., of 
Boston, and wondered how it was done, and 
if it could be done again. Well, it has. 

The standard model Wonderbout has a 
beam of 68 inches and draft of 6 feet, with 
adjustable 50-pound galvanized iron center- 
board. She is fast, able and dry, with a cock- 


Below is the popular sized 26-foot streamlined 

cruiser by Gar Wood, Inc., for the man who 

likes to get there in a hurry. Her speed is 25 
miles with a Chrysler Ace 
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pit which seats six people easily. Keel and 
frames are oak, planking pine, lapstrake. 
Salt water fastenings and fittings through- 
out. A small outboard motor affixed to the 
re-enforced transom gives a speed of 7 miles. 

The Wonderbout De Luxe is the same in 
design as her sister, but is de luxe in mate- 
rials, construction and finish. Planking is 
smooth, of cedar, copper fastened. Decks are 
canvas-covered, and sails are of racing duck. 

Either of these Wonderbouts is a mighty 
fine little sailing craft, suitable for day sailing 
or racing, overnight cruising, and would make 
a fine one-design class at a very low price. 


+ + + 


Fairfield Boats 


OUR boats are on exhibition in the booth 

of the Fairfield Boat Works, Greenwich, 
Conn. The largest is a 20-footer of 7 feet 6 
inches beam drawing 4 feet 3 inches with 
centerboard down, designed by Nicholas 8S. 
Potter. She is a cabin boat of the motor- 
sailer type, with two berths, enclosed toilet 
room, and galley. Planking is cedar, deck, 
white pine and house mahogany. For power 
she has a Seaway single-cylinder 4 hp. engine. 
Another boat is the new one-design Class 
B Frostbite dinghy, also from the board of 
N. S. Potter. Keel and frames are of oak, 
stem, knees and breasthook of hackmatack, 
transom, sheerstrake, thwarts, centerboard 
and trim of mahogany. Loose footed sail 
of any available color desired is by either 
Burrows or Ratsey. Hardware is polished 


At left we have the 36-foot 
a.c.f. cruiser, an able, com- 
fortable and handsome boat. 
Below, the 18-foot sail boat, 
latest addition to the Dodge fleet 
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brass and standing rigging of stainless steel. 

Also shown is a 14-foot fishing launch with 
a 4 hp. Seaway engine. A 9-foot punt com- 
pletes the exhibit. 


Cape Cod One-Designs 


EADER of the exhibit of standardized 
sail boats by the Cape Cod Shipbuilding 
Corp. is the well known Baby Knockabout, 
a boat that has been popular for a number of 
years. She is a trim, round bottom craft and 
some 800 of her sisters are in use all over the 
country. 

A new model is the so called ‘ Mystery 
Boat,” a 16-foot V-bottom craft rigged as a 
marconi sloop. She is finished with a ma- 
hogany deck and trim, has ample beam, and 
can really carry sail. She is designed for yacht 
club and family use. 

The Nimblet, a 15-footer, is one of the 
smartest of the fleet. She is a round bottom 
boat popular for use at summer camps. 
Another boat being shown is the Kitten, a 
1314-foot cat with gaff rig. 

A new boat is the Diamond 12, a little 
marconi sloop intended for sheltered waters. 
Another little fellow is the Ace of Hearts, a 
10-foot sloop with centerboard and tilting 
rudder. 

Plans of a new 23-foot sloop are on hand. 
This is a boat for overnight trips or short 
cruises. A Gray Sea Scout engine may be 
installed in her at any time. 


The Luders Marine Construc- 

tion Co. exhibits (below) one of 

the 16-foot water line Fisher's 

Island One-Design sloops, 
so popular last year 
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Luders Shows Motor Sailer and a 
One-Design 

NE of the Fisher’s Island One-Design 

sloops is being shown by Luders Ma- 
rine Construction Co. She is 25 feet 8 inches 
over all, 16 feet l.w.l., 5 feet 8 inches beam 
and 3 feet 10 inches draft, is planked with 
cedar and has mahogany transom and keel. 
Her sail area is 200 square feet. The rig is 
distinctly modern, short on the base line 
and lofty, with permanent backstay. The 
mast is hollow and the boom of T-section. 
The deep cockpit is roomy for a boat of her 
size and has seats on either side. About a 
dozen of these boats were built last year and 
they have proven fast and have provided 
keen racing. 

Also in the Luders booth is a scale model 
of Commodore C. D. Mallory’s new 67-foot 
motor ketch Bonnie Dundee, now under 
construction at the Luders yard in Stamford. 
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Stereoprism Binoculars 


LINE of stereoprism binoculars, based on 
the requirements of the U. S. Navy, 
features the exhibit of the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company. The Navy and the Coast 
Guard require a rugged, watertight glass, 


light in weight, which will give brilliant 
illumination in dirty weather. The Bausch 
& Lomb experts have developed a design 
which locates the center of gravity in the 
area of contact with the hands, redistributing 
the weight and relieving the wrists of strain. 

The mounting of the prisms is a departure 
from the usual practice as they are secured 
to a separate plate instead of being fastened 
into recesses integral with the body, thus 
allowing accurate adjustment before they 
are placed in the body of the instrument. 
The prisms are accessible from all sides for 
adjustment. Locating pins prevent shifting 
but allow the prism assembly to be removed 
for cleaning without interfering with optical 
adjustment. 

The image brightness given by these 
nautical binoculars is excellent and light 
losses due to absorption are reduced to a 
minimum. Glasses for navigation are the 10 
by 50, the 7 by 50 and the 7 by 35. 

A cross section of the new glasses is shown, 
as are types of binoculars chosen by noted 
explorers, navigators, hunters, riflemen and 
sportsmen. A new 8 power 56 mm. glass 
made for the Army is also on display. 

Five different kinds of optical glass go 
into these binoculars, and there are 118 dif- 
ferent parts. Prisms and lenses are accurate 
to within six one-millionths of an inch. 








A fleet of standardized sail boats called the 

“Winabouts,” from 161% to 18 feet in length. 

They are by the New England Marine Co. 
Below, a 16-foot Cape Cod V-bottom sloop 
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Sterling Angle Drives and a Diesel 


QTERLING gasoline engines, eight of which 

are exhibited on the mezzanine floor, 
are all characterized by the employment of 
the counterweighted crankshaft which has 
been a feature of Sterling engines for 19 years, 
and which assures smooth operation of the 
engine. The object of employing counter- 
weights is to relieve the bearing loads, and 
to enable a crankshaft to spin truly and ex- 
actly central in the bearings. Marine engines 
of the higher speed type may be classified as 
high duty engines. High speed engines — with 
a high horsepower output, capable of con- 
tinuous marine duty — have been the basis 
of much development work that has led to the 
employment of these engines for other kinds 
of service requiring similar performance, such 
as rail cars, fire boats, and powerful pumping 
and generating sets. Sterling marine engines 
receive the benefit of this variety of service. 

One of the outstanding developments in 
Sterling engines has been the employment of 
moderately light weight valves. The valve in 
the Sterling Petrel engine weighs 12 ounces; 
this engine is turned up to 2150 r.p.m. The 
dual valves, 7.e., two inlet and two exhaust 
valves, as used in the Dolphin 6- and 8-cylin- 
der engines, weigh only 8 ounces each. The 
Dolphin 6-cylinder engine is rated at 2000 
r.p.m.; the 8-cylinder engine at 1500 r.p.m. 
The large Viking series of engines, which de- 
velop in 6 cylinders 425 hp., and in 8 cylinders 
565 hp. at 1200 revolutions, employ the dual 
valves, weighing only 19 ounces each. All of 
the engines employ a high pressure lubricat- 
ing system, with oil coolers and filters, multi- 
ple ignition system, dual carburetors, Sterling 
reverse gears, and rolled steel forged fly- 
wheels. 

The Sterling angle drive gear, recently 
featured by this company, is on exhibition. 
This unit consists of two helical cut gears, 
mounted on rigid alloy steel shafts running in 
ball bearings. The gear case is substantial, to 
assure permanent alignment. The develop- 
ments in gear design and gear cutting ma- 
chinery today assure a perfect contact of 
gear teeth, and a quiet running gear. All 
sound of operation is eliminated by cooling 
the oil in a separate cooler, and injecting 
the cooled oil directly in the gear tooth con- 
tact. The employment of this angle drive 
gear enables the placement of the engines in 
the stern of the boat. By switching the en- 
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gines to the stern, and the fuel and water 
tanks to a position below the bridge deck, 
all sound of engine operation is relegated to 
the stern. A water-tight bulkhead, sound- 
proofed, forward of the engines, completely 
isolates the machinery. 

The Sterling gear is built with a reduction 
ratio of 114 engine speed to 1 propeller speed, 
meaning that with the 225 hp. Sterling en- 
gine, operating at maximum speed of 2150 
r.p.m., the propeller turns about 1720 r.p.m. 
Boat builders report an increase of speed due 
to the use of the larger propeller, exceeding 
by three miles an hour the speed obtainable 
with the same engine in direct drive. 

The Sterling crankless Diesel engine is 
exhibited with motor drive, illustrating the 
working principles of the engine. These en- 
gines are being built in various sizes up to 
500 hp. at 1200 r.p.m. They occupy less space 
than the crankshaft type of Diesel, and due to 
the design characteristics are rated for con- 





Below, a reduction gear 
Petrel. The smaller lever 
manipulates a free-wheel- 
ing clutch so that in an 
auxiliary the engine and 
propeller shaft may be 


disconnected 









tinuous duty at higher speeds. The interme- 
diate sizes may be employed at 1900 r.p.m. 
continuous 24-hour service, the smaller 
sizes at 1200 r.p.m. 

These are opposed piston engines, the 
pistons working in horizontal cylinders. The 
outboard ends of the pistons are closed off 
and fastened to a yoke arrangement in 
which are mounted two ball-and-socket type 
thrust bearings. Two flywheels are mounted 
on the engine, one at each end. These fly- 
wheels are not at right angles with the 
shaft, but are mounted at a slight angle, and 
are referred to as “‘inclined dises.”’ The com- 
bustion pressure is applied through the ball- 
and-socket thrust bearings against the face 
of the inclined disc. The pressure against the 
angle of the disc causes the disc to move. 
This pressure is held by the mounting of the 
thrust bearings, so that it is exerted against 
the flywheel, and not dissipated. To under- 
stand the principle of the application of this 


The Sterling Angle 
Gear Drive for the 
Petrel marine engine, 
which allows the motor 
to be placed in the 


stern 


Below. The 6-cylinder 
Sterling Petrel, 5% 
inches by 6 inches 


bore and stroke 





force one might consider the use of a ratchet 
type screw driver, which, when straight pres- 
sure is applied causes the screw to turn, 
resulting in very smooth operation. 


+ + + 


Neptune Outboard Motors 


ARRING a few changes which are not 

visible in the assembled unit, Neptune 
outboard motors, manufactured by the 
Muncie Gear Works, Inc., are about the 
same as last year’s models, which proved 
very satisfactory in service. All models are 
now made with Monel metal shafts. The 
motors are the Single, the Junior Twin, the 
Improved Twin and the Master Twin. 











And Now a Kermath Diesel 


6 bw ITS extensive line of gasoline marine 
engines, Kermath has now added full 
Diesel types. While the formal announcement 
is recent, this step is in no sense a surprise, 
as the manufacturers were known to be ready 
to bring out a Kermath Diesel as soon as 
economic conditions and a marine trade 
revival warranted. Remarkable business 
gains through 1934 set the stage for the first 
public showing of the Kermath Diesel at the 
1935 Motor Boat Show. 

The sponsors of this new engine have 
satisfied themselves that the goal they set 
out to reach has been achieved—that is, a 
full Diesel type comparable to the Kermath 
gasoline models in compactness, low weight 
factor, simplicity, dependability, smooth- 
ness and quietness of operation. 

In principle and construction this Diesel 


The new Kermath 
Diesel with a power 
range from 50 hp. at 
800 r.p.m. to 120 
hp. at 2000. Weight 
only 2000 pounds 





follows very closely a highly developed gaso- 
line motor, with two exceptions. In place of 
the carburetor ordinarily employed to pre- 
mix gasoline with air, the solid fuel is in- 
jected under pressure by means of the well- 
known Bosch fuel injection pump. Whereas 
the fuel of the conventional gasoline motor is 
ignited by means of an electric spark, in the 
Diesel the fuel is ignited by coming in con- 
tact with air that has been raised to a high 
temperature by compression in the cylinder. 
It is in the development of this feature that 
the Kermath 6-474 has made its greatest 
advance. 

The more efficiently the air in the cylinder 
is utilized, the greater the amount of fuel 
which can be burned, and the more fuel burned 
the greater the amount of heat energy in the 
cylinder. It has been learned that the nearer 
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the top center of the piston that combustion 
is completed, the greater the mean effective 
pressure. The Kermath Diesel 6-474 owes 
much of its success to its patented combus- 
tion chamber. One of these is located at the 
side of each cylinder. It is spherical in shape 
and has a port opening into side of cylinder. 
As a piston reaches the end of its top center 
travel it starts closing the port, thereby 
forcing the air through the aperture with 
extremely high velocity, actually accelerating 
the turbulence action at the critical time of 
injection and combustion, thus insuring great 
efficiency. 

The new motor weighs just under 2000 
pounds, and is only 5934” long over all. The 
depth below center is 1074’’, the height above 
is but 2714”, while the extreme width is 2614”’. 
The six cylinders have a bore and stroke of 
434” by 514”, a displacement of 474 cubic 
inches. The power curve ranges from 50 hp. 





The 
comparable to the Ker- 
math gasoline models in 
compactness, low weight 


Kermath Diesel is 


and simplicity 


Below. The Kermath 
“Six” Sea Mate, a re- 
cently introduced gasoline 
model. Rated at 90-110 


hp. 
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at 800 r.p.m. to 120 hp. at 2000 r.p.m. It 
takes its horsepower rating of 113 hp. at 1800 
r.p.m., at which point it is governed for con- 
tinuous maximum duty. A quiet center line 
double internal reduction gear of 2.1-1 
ratio is available, adding but 834” to the 
over all length. 

The Kermath line of gasoline motors, with 
several new models, is also exhibited at the 
Show. 


+ + + 


Texaco Products 


ROMINENT on the third floor of the 

Palace is the exhibit of the Marines 
Sales Division of the Texas Company. The 
main body of the exhibit is attractively 
designed to display the many different prod- 
ucts which the company makes especially for 
motor boats. The central section of the booth 
shows a Texaco waterfront service station 
with a cruiser coming alongside to get fuel, 
oil, mail and supplies. An ingenious arrange- 
ment brings life and action to the display, 
while changing lights simulate the effect of 
various times of day and night. 

The three Texaco cruising charts of the 
Atlantic Coast, which were introduced to the 
yachting fraternity a year ago, have been 
revised and brought up to date in the 1935 
edition. In addition, two new charts, covering 
the Great Lakes and the Hudson River, are 
available to boat owners. Last minute in- 
formation may be had from the Texaco 
Waterways Service. 

Texaco’s part in speed boat racing is sug- 
gested by portraits of Gar Wood and George 
Reis, with their boats. 


+ + + 


Michigan Propellers 


6 bs E Michigan Wheel Corporation, manu- 
facturers of Michigan “‘ Machined-Pitch”’ 
propellers, is showing a line of these well 
known wheels and also a new repair device 
which will reveal any blade distortion and 
permit its quick correction. The new pattern 
equipment is built to accommodate propellers 
up to and including 36 inches diameter, and 
both right and left hand. The device is used 
as one important step in securing accuracy 
of pitch in making new wheels, and with it 
a damaged blade meyv be easily shaped to 
the correct pitch. 











Cooper-Bessemer Diesels 


HILE the century-old Cooper-Bes- 

semer Co. offers its well known Diesel 
motors in sizes delivering from 35 to, 1500 
horsepower, it has concentrated during the 
past year in the development of its “‘N” line, 
consisting of engines developing from 35 to 
650 horsepower. In this range, three cylinder 
sizes have been developed and are in service. 
Starting with the smallest, Model BN has 
cylinders 51% inches bore and 734 inches 
stroke, with ratings between 10 and 224% 
hp., depending upon the speed and service. 
This model is available in 6- and 8-cylinder 
sizes, with marine reversing gear when re- 
quired. The 3- and 4-cylinder sizes will soon 
be available. 

Type EN has cylinders 8 inches bore and 
101% inches stroke, rated between 20 and 
47 hp. per cylinder. It is available in 6 and 8 
cylinders, direct reversing, and 3 and 4 cyl- 
inders with marine reverse gear. 

Type GN has cylinders 101% inches bore 
and 13) inches stroke, rated 50 to 75 hp. per 
cylinder. It is available in 6 and 8 cylinders, 
direct reversing, and 3 and 4 cylinders with 
marine gear. 

Type BN, the smallest, uses the Bosch 
en bloc injection system. Types EN and GN 
use an improved form of common rail type 
of fuel injector, a system especially well 
adapted to wide variations in speed. The new 
Cooper-Bessemer patented atmospheric re- 
lief reduces the fuel pressure directly against 
the nozzle to atmosphere between each in- 
jection. With this improved common rail 
system there is no tendency for nozzles to 
leak or dribble, combustion is clean and 
complete, and the load on the individual 
cylinders can be easily and permanently 
balanced. 

Aside from the clean-cut, neat appearance 
of these new, modern Cooper-Bessemer 
Diesels, there are three outstanding features 
of design common to all of them. First, the 
high stresses which tend to separate the cylin- 
der heads from the bases are carried by steel 
bolts which extend from the top of the 
cylinder heads to the heavy, trussed sections 
beneath each main bearing, giving greatly 
increased strength. Second, the power cyl- 
inder liners are bolted to the heads instead of 
being pinched between the heads and cylin- 
der block. Third, a new patented wrist pin 
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construction gives a greater area on the com- 
pression side; a single running tolerance in- 
stead of two, insuring quiet operation. 


a 


A Ford Conversion 


EHMAN Marine Engineering Company 
shows its Model RV-40 Ford V-8 racing 
engine, the first public view of this engine. 
It has a new type of intake manifold, and 
uses two dual Winfield carburetors. All 
aluminum cylinder head gaskets, high com- 
pression heads, oil cooler, special valves and 
valve springs, exhaust stacks or manifolds, 
and one way clutch are other features. 
The company also shows an all-bronze 
dash panel which is sold at a surprisingly 
low price. 


The Straight Eight, 
Model U E, marine 
engine by Lycoming. It 
develops 165 horsepower 


Another Lycoming en- 
gine is this 4-cylinder 
reduction gear Model 
U A D which develops 


40 horsepower 
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Mobiloil Marine Oils 


ETROLEUM products are being shown 

by the Socony-Vacuum Company, Inc., 
with special stress on Mobiloil Marine oil, 
Clearosol processed. This new process has 
been extended to include all grades of Mobil- 
oil Marine, it is announced, and is expected 
to save boat owners a great deal of money in 
motor upkeep and repairs. The Clearosol 
process uses powerful solvents to “ wash”’ the 
oil clean of natural impurities. The company, 
it is stated, has spent a fortune in developing 
and installing new equipment for the process, 
two new refineries having been erected to 
make oil in this new way. 

The Clearosol process, it is declared, makes 
possible an oil that will last longer, eliminate 
gummed valves and stuck piston rings and 
make starting easier. It removes from the 








The Cooper-Bessemer 8- 
cylinder marine Diesel en- 
gine, Type E N, showing 
fuel injection side. It has 8 
inches bore and 10% inches 


stroke 





crude oil tar, gum and sludge to a high degree 
and minimizes carbon formation in the en- 
gine. 

Chemists and engineers, a recent bulletin 
points out, have been for years seeking a way 
to refine out of the crude oil its harmful 
elements. The new process marks a distinct 
forward step in refining methods. 


+ + + 


Chrysler Marine Engines 


6 bmg four improved models of the Chrys- 
ler marine engines, known as the Ace, 
Crown, Imperial and Majestic, are offered in 
both direct drive and with reduction gears. 
By the ingenious use of various reduction 
gear ratios, these four models cover a wide 








Here is the Hall-Scott Ex- 
plorer model with reduction 
gear, developing 190 hp. at 
either 600 or 900 shaft 


revolutions 
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range of requirements of motor boat propul- 
sion in runabout or cruiser. 

Outstanding in this year’s display is a 
cutaway Imperial reduction gear engine in 
operation, with every working part of motor, 
reverse gear and reduction gear in plain 
sight. There is also an Ace direct drive model, 
partially cut away to show design and 
construction. 

The exhibit includes the Crown, a 6-cylin- 
der 334” by 414” engine developing 93 hp. at 
3200 r.p.m. Fitted with a 21:1 reduction 
gear it delivers 60 hp. at 900 r.p.m. of pro- 
peller shaft. Then there is the Majestic, an 
Eight of 34%” bore by 5” stroke which de- 
livers 152 hp. at 3200 revolutions. It is fitted 
this year with two updraft carburetors. In 
addition, there is the Ace CR, a 6-cylinder 
314” by 43%”, developing 73 brake horse 
power at 3200 r.p.m. and fitted with a 24:1 


The Chrysler Ace, a 6- 

cylinder reduction gear 

motor developing 73 hp. 
at 3200 r.p.m. 


Another Chrysler is this 
Imperial straight 6-cyl- 
inder engine. It is also 
offered with reduction 


gear 





reduction gear, and the Crown CR with a 
similar gear. 

Another interesting feature is the Chrysler 
special 600-watt 12-volt generating set, 
mounted in connection with a Crown reduc- 
tion gear engine. The set is driven by a belt 
from a pulley on the forward side of the fly- 
wheel so that batteries may be charged con- 
tinuously while under way. The generator 
output is controlled by a voltage and current 
regulator which protects the battery from 
overcharging and automatically adjusts the 
charging rate to the needs of the battery. 

Chrysler Imperial and Majestic engines 
are now offered with either 2:1 or 24:1 re- 
duction gears. The helical tooth internal, 
gears and pinions insure quiet operation. 


+ + + 


Hall-Scott Motors 


HE exhibit of fine motors by the Hall- 

Scott Motor Car Co., of 254 West Thirty- 
First Street, New York, is quite similar to 
the line shown last year, including two 
Fisher Jr. models, three Invaders, and one 
Explorer, comprising motors from 40 up to 
250 hp. 

A number of refinements have been made 
on the Fisher Jr., among which are the in- 
stallation of hand hole plates on the upper 
crankcase, making it possible to adjust 
bearings easily, or to clean the oil sump. 
This model is furnished with either single 
battery ignition, dual battery ignition, or a 
combination of battery and magneto ignition. 
A separate power take-off can be furnished 
on either the direct drive model or reduction 
gear job. Both models are adaptable to com- 
mercial type boats and should be of distinct 
interest to fishermen. 

The three Invader models shown have 
different power outputs, one being rated at 
250 hp. at 2100 r.p.m., another at 180 hp. at 
1500 r.p.m., and the third, with reduction 
gear, at 250 hp. at either 700 or 1050 r.p.m. 
The Explorer is equipped with reduction 
gear, and rated at 190 hp. at either 600 or 900 
propeller shaft revolutions. 

Hall-Scott motors have made an enviable 
record, in past years, for performance and 
reliability. With many small improvements, 
they should easily hold their place among 
the leaders during 1935. 
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Below. The Buda 4-DM-186 is a 4- 
cylinder, 35% by 41% solid injection full 
Diesel developing a maximum of 40 

horse power 





Buda Diesel and Gasoline Engines 


EVEN engines are displayed by The Buda 
Company, four of them gasoline and 
three Diesel. The gasoline motors range from 
the Model HM-205, a 4-cylinder 313{,” by 
414” machine of 56 hp., to the Model LM-525, 
a “Six” of 414” bore and 54” stroke which 
develops 122 hp. One engine is fitted with 
reduction gear. 

The smallest Diesel in the display is Model 
4-DM-186, 354” bore and 414” stroke, a 4- 
cylinder solid injection full Diesel. Its maxi- 
mum power is 40 hp. Another is a 4” by 514” 
“Six,” while the largest is Model 6 LDM-909. 
This engine is a 6-cylinder 514” by 7” and de- 
velops 152 hp. All have large diameter crank- 
shafts drilled for pressure lubrication to 
piston pin. 

In all of these engines, both gasoline and 
Diesel, the reverse gears are extra large and 
are lubricated by force feed pressure. There 
are several changes from last year and a 
number of new features. The 6-cylinder 
gasoline models are equipped with the new 
Startix so that they start when the ignition 
is switched on. They also start again auto- 
matically if stalled. They have the new type 
of Stromberg carburetor and are fitted with 
a “V” pulley so that an auxiliary generator 
for lighting may be driven off the main 
engine. 

The Diesels have new features and the 6- 
LDM-909 is a new engine. There is also 
shown a small generating set driven by the 
small 4-cylinder Diesel. It can be supplied 
in 3, 5, 71% and 10 kw. units. 
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For Watertightness 


ATERIALS manufactured by the Stay- 

Tite Products are on display in Booth 

70. These includeStay-Tite Caulking Cement, 

a putty-like compound for sealing cracks, 

seams and joints; waterproof liquid glue; 

Stay-Tite Sealer, for deck seams; Wood 

Crack Filler, used to fill dents, nail holes, 

etc.; and Stay-Tite XXX Cement, for laying 
canvas, linoleum, etc. 


Gray Marine Motors for 1935 


bene 1935 Gray Line of marine motors 
includes a total of 29 distinct sizes and 
models, made up of 4-, 6-, and 8-cylinder 
engines, and a single-cylinder model. 

These motors are divided into two entirely 
separate groups. Cruisers, workboats and 
auxiliaries require certain special character- 
istics in their power plants suited to rela- 
tively slow and heavy boats that are used on 
relatively long trips and for a great many 
hours each season. Runabouts and racing 
hydroplanes, on the other hand, require an 
entirely different set of engine characteris- 
tics, tending toward light weight, compact- 
ness, high speed, and high power at high 
speeds. 

The Gray Marine Motor Company recog- 
nizes both of these requirements and builds 
a special series of cruiser, workboat and 











The HM-298 Buda is a gasoline engine 
rated at 81 horse power. The bore is 334 
inches and the stroke 41% inches 


auxiliary motors, in four, six and eight cylin- 
ders, with an effective range from 5 to 120 
brake horse power. Especially designed for 
the peculiar requisites of fast runabouts and 
racing hydroplanes is another and entirely 
separate series of Gray Motors known as the 
“Phantom” series, and composed of seven 
sizes in 4-, 6-, and 8-cylinder models, with 
an effective range from 44 to 150 hp. 

Representative models of both Gray series 
are on exhibit on the Mezzanine Floor of the 
National Motor Boat Show, including several 
new models embodying many improvements, 
refinements, and with de luxe equipment in- 
cluded at regular prices. 

One of the features of the exhibit is a new 
6-cylinder 75 hp. marine motor, Model “‘Six- 
71,” which is actually shorter in over all 
length and lower in price than were 4-cylinder 
engines of less power only a few years ago. 

Featured prominently in the exhibit of 
cruiser, workboat and auxiliary type, medium 
and heavy duty motors, is an exclusive Gray 
development called the Thermoset, provid- 
ing a simple yet positive means of controlling 
the operating temperature of an engine re- 
gardless of its condition, speed or the tem- 
perature of the outside water. This device 
has only one moving part and is integrally 
a part of the engine itself, permitting con- 
stant and positive control of temperature 
and resulting in a marked saving in fuel and 
longer engine life. Important features are: 

1. AhandyV-pulley attached tothe forward 
end of each cruiser type motor, permitting the 
operator to drive an extra electric generator, 
bilge pump, or other accessories, with no 
greater expense than an ordinary V-belt. 

2. An easily reached cleanout plate in the 
base of each engine, which permits the clean- 
ing. of the oil pump, oil pickup screen, and 
sump without removing it from the boat. 

3. An attractive instrument panel com- 
plete with tachometer ammeter, oil gauge, 
lighting switches, and ignition switch. 

4. Double ignition. All Grays except the 
very small motors have double ignition. 


The Gray Light Four is 
a powerful and compact 
marine engine 





Model 154 Scripps is a 6-cylinder me- 
dium speed power plant 


Scripps Motors 


Spies engines are displayed in the booth 
of the Scripps Motor Co., two of which 
are being shown to the general public for the 
first time. These are the Model 45 V-8, the 
Scripps conversion for marine service of the 
Ford V-8. It is an 8-cylinder 90° V-type 
motor of 221 cubic inches piston displace- 
ment which develops 90 hp. at 3400 r.p.m. It 
is available for direct drive or with heavy 
duty reduction gears, 2.12:1 ratio. Its over 
all length of only 421% inches allows a snug 
installation in close quarters. 

Also shown for the first time is the Model 
204, a medium speed engine with straight 
line reduction gear, 2.43:1 ratio, developing 
155 hp. at 740 r.p.m. of the propeller shaft. It 
is a 6-cylinder 5” by 534” engine of 677.4 
cubic inches piston displacement. It is essen- 
tially a cruiser type of engine, of great power 
in moderate size and with a low center of 
gravity. 






The Hill-Eight is a 

full Diesel with elec- 

tric starting, a V 

type engine rated at 
200 hp. 
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The popular Scripps F-4, 334” by 5”, is on 
display in a reduction gear model rated 53 
hp. at 900 propeller revolutions. The high 
speed model develops 81 hp. at 3000 r.p.m. 
The F-6 has the same bore and stroke and is 
also built in medium and high speed models, 
rated 81 hp. at 2000 and 120 hp. at 3000, re- 
spectively. Then there are the twin models 
154 and 155, giving 110 hp. at 1800 r.p.m., 
both “Sixes,” built right and left for twin 
screw installations. Model 202 is a high 
speed ‘‘Six”’ developing 210 hp. at 2300 r.p.m. 
It is widely used in runabouts and cruisers 
and lends itself to twin installations. Dual 
ignition insures maximum power and the 
automatic type distributor eliminates man- 
ual spark control. It has full pressure force 
feed lubrication and dual gear oil pump. 
Fuel is fed to the cylinders by an all metal 
mechanical fuel pump of the rotary type, 
self-priming and _ self-regulating. Cylinder 
blocks and heads are cast in pairs. 

Model 302 is a high speed V-type 12- 


The 
per-Four is a 43 hp. 


Universal Su- 


engine that is a salt 


water job throughout 
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The Scripps Model 45 V8 is a conversion 
of the Ford V-8 which develops 90 hp. at 
3400 r.p.m. It fits the 225 Class 





cylinder 44%" by 54” engine of 894 cubic 
inches piston displacement. It develops 300 
hp. at 2400 r.p.m. It is specially designed for 
fast runabouts and commuters of 26 feet 
length and larger. Its over all height is mod- 
erate so that it sets low in a boat and allows 
plenty of room for access to every part. 


Universal Motors 


ROMINENT in the display of the Uni- 

versal Motor Company, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
is the new line of fuel oil engines. These are 
built in two, four and six cylinder models and 
their horse power ranges from 10 to 45. These 
engines are compact and light in weight and 
modern in design. The standard equipment is 
complete, including such items as built-in 
hand sump pump, built-in reversing gear, 
special carburetor with backfire trap, water 
pump with bronze gears, oil level gauge, 
oil pressure gauge, electric starter, ignition 
system, flywheel housing and cover, vacuum 
cleaned crankcase, crankcase breather, igni- 
tion switch, and hand starting crank. 

Besides burning cheap fuel, the same grade 
that is commonly used for furnaces and in 
industrial plants, these Universal engines 
are extremely economical in their fuel con- 
sumption. 

Among the Universal gasoline engines on 
display is the Utility Four, a compact, power- 
ful engine built for salt water service that 
may be had either with electric starter or 
with magneto ignition, and with one model 
fitted with reduction gear. Hand rear starter 
is also available. All models are full pressure 
lubricated. 

The Universal Super-Four, recently re- 
introduced to the boating public, is another 
interesting member of Universal’s line. 
This engine is a salt water model and its 
power ranges from 14 at 1000 r.p.m. to 43 
at 3000. The three-bearing crankshaft is 
large and is statically and dynamically bal- 
anced. Camshaft also is oversize and the 
bearings are ample. Large timing gears are 
driven by a silent chain with a convenient 
take-up. Pistons and rods are of aluminum 
alloy while cylinder block, heads and mani- 
fold are of special chrome nickel alloy iron. 
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The Red Wing Arrowhead, a 4-cylinder gasoline engine rated 24—45 hp. 


The Super-Four is also built in a reduction 
gear model, with built-in gears. This is known 
as Model SLG-R. Without the electric 
starter but with magneto ignition, it is Model 
SLG-M. Model SLG-MR is the last named 
fitted with built-in reduction gear. 


Hill-Diesels 


THE boat owner interested in Diesel 
engines, the exhibit of the Hill Diesel 
Engine Company, Lansing, Michigan, is 
most interesting. Manufacturers of Diesel 
engines for 19 years, this company is showing 
three up-to-date models, including a V-8 
with reverse and reduction gears, rated 
at 200 hp. and weighing only 13 pounds 
per hp. 

This engine has a bore and stroke of 5 
inches by 7 inches, with cylinders cast en 
bloc at a 60° angle. This form of construction 
makes for a minimum of length and maximum 
rigidity. Because of its compactness (its over 
all length is only 93 inches), it lends itself to 
installation where the saving of space and 


weight are factors. It is also suitable for either 
twin or single screw installation, and for 
generator or other auxiliary power. 

Another unit of the exhibit is the Hill 
60 hp., 6-cylinder, 314 inch bore by 6 inch 
stroke, light weight marine engine, suitable 
for medium size cruisers, or for auxiliary 
power for motor sailers. This engine is also 
built in 4-cylinder model of 40 hp. for pro- 
pulsion or generator drive. For the latter 
service, generators up to 20 kw. can be op- 
erated quietly and cheaply. As this engine 
will operate on the same fuel as the main 
engines, the annoyance of providing two fuels 
is obviated. 

A third Hill model at the Show is a 50 hp., 
4-cylinder, 5 inch bore, 7 inch stroke marine 
engine, one of the “‘B”’ line engines, made in 
1-, 2-, 3-, 4-, and 6-cylinder sizes, from 16 to 
97 hp. While the “B” line Hill is a medium 
speed, moderate weight engine, the 50 hp. 
weighing only 2800 pounds, it is nevertheless 
a heavy duty, sturdy, dependable engine 
for work boat, fishing boat or yacht, and is 
good for years of heavy duty service. 

The 6-cylinder engine in this line weighs 
only 4000 pounds and develops 97 hp. at 900 
r.p.m. 








New Feirbenks-Morse Diesel 


HILE Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of 

Chicago, are showing several of their 
well-known line of Diesel motors, interest in 
their exhibit centers on a brand new model — 
a 6-cylinder Opposed Piston Marine Diesel 
engine rated at 300 hp. 

The new opposed piston type of motor is a 
highly refined engine in every way. The 
weight has been brought down to 20 pounds 
per hp., and at the same time improved 
scavenging and a greater virtual stroke-bore 
ratio has resulted in improved combustion 
efficiency. Construction has been greatly 
simplified by a substantial reduction in the 
number of parts, and therefore complications 
imposed by a multiplicity of parts have been 
eliminated. 

The new motor is inherently balanced 
because the reaction forces of the two pistons 
in the cylinder oppose and tend to counteract 
each other. This leads to higher rotative 
speeds and a consequent reduction in weight. 
The elimination of cylinder heads by con- 
fining the combustion space between the two 
pistons not only improves combustion but 
also allows better cooling facilities at this 
point, and eliminates the necessity for gas- 
kets. 

These new motors are available in five 
cylinder sizes. Power capacities range from 
50 to 300 hp. per cylinder, or, for the engine, 
from 250 to 2400 hp. 


+ + + 


Red Wing Shows Oil and 
Gasoline Motors 


HE Red Wing Motor Co., of Red Wing, 

Minnesota, not only has a representative 
line of Red Wing Thorobred gasoline motors 
on display, but is also showing the Red Wing 
Fuel Oil engine employing the Hesselman 
cycle. The gasoline motors, improved in 
many details, run all the way from 4 up to 
150 hp., and include the popular Arrowhead 
model of 25-45 hp. which has been so suc- 





Right. The Fairbanks-Morse two-cycle opposed 
piston marine Diesel is rated at 300 hp. It is a 
6-cylinder 5" by 6" engine. A new engine is the 
Model 36 four-cycle, a “Six” of 51%" bore and 
714” stroke. It develops 120 hp. (Above) 











Injection side of the Red Wing Waukesha Hesselman fuel oil marine 
engine. Right, the National Superior Diesel 


cessful for both runabout and medium sized 
cruiser service. 

Last year, showgoers viewed the Red Wing 
Fuel Oil engine with a hope that it would fill 
the need for a compact, light weight, efficient 
oil engine for medium sized boats. After a 
year’s service in cruisers, auxiliaries, patrol 
boats, work boats and towboats, the Red 
Wing Fuel Engine has definitely arrived. 

This outstanding motor employs the Hes- 
selman cycle, and burns the cheapest fuel 
oils satisfactorily. It is high compression, but 
not so high as a Diesel. It takes up no more 
room than the ordinary gasoline engine, and 
may be installed in a medium sized boat 
without sacrificing valuable room. Among 
its many advantages are smooth running, 
smokeless exhaust, instant and positive 
starting, and distinct ease of handling. It is 
possible to start these engines by hand 
cranking, although an electric starter is 
furnished on all models. 

Last year three models were introduced, 
running from 30 to 70 hp. So successful were 
these that two more models have been added 
to the line, one developing 150 hp. and the 
other 180 hp. 

All these Hesselman-type motors are 
equipped with every convenience for opera- 
tion, including built-in reverse gear, ample 
filtration for both fuel and lubricating oil, 
water cooled manifolding, quadrant speed 
control, and provision for regulating heat. 
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Cummins Diesel Engines 


HE attractive exhibit of the Cummins 

Engine Company, Columbus, Indiana, 
includes two marine models — the “HMR” 
and the “L,” both 6-cylinder—a 45 kw. 
Diese] generating set, and a cutaway engine 
to show internal construction. Cummins 
engineering developments during the past 
sixteen years have contributed much to the 
improvement and simplification of Diesel 
power for marine service, factors that are of 
particular appeal to owner-operators of 
yachts. 

The latest model Cummins Diesel marine 
engine — model HMR — exemplifies these 
engineering advancements. This engine, 
available in 6-cylinder and 4-cylinder sizes 
(100 hp. and 55 hp. respectively, at maximum 
speed) is remarkably compact and light in 
weight, and offers many advantages. The 
100 hp. has a bore and stroke of 47%” x 6”, 
develops its rated power at 1500 r.p.m. and 
weighs 2500 Ibs. 

Important Cummins features, not found 
in most Diesel engines of conventional 
type, include low-pressure fuel control; a 
single, valveless fuel pump self-adjusting to 
engine speed and load, assuring accurate, 
uniform distribution of fuel to all cylinders; 
and an ingenious method of pre-heating and 
gasifying each fuel charge before injection, 





making for instant starting and positive, 
thorough combustion at all times. 

An electric starting system is standard 
equipment, as is also a reverse gear assembly. 
As optional equipment, at additional cost, 
a convenient remote control from bridge or 
deck is available; also a reduction gear as- 
sembly in 2 to 1 or 21% to 1 ratio. 

When larger, slower-speed Diesels are 
desired, the Cummins model K, K-O and L 
marine engines, in sizes from 75 to 200 hp., 
are recommended. The company also manu- 
factures compact Diesel generating sets for 
marine service, from 20 kw. to 100 kw. 


Superior Diesels 


HE National Superior Co., of Spring- 

field, Ohio, is exhibiting a new line of 
light weight, high speed, cold starting, solid 
injection Diesels. These are built in two-, 
four- and six-cylinder models, and incor- 
porate the heavy duty features of the slow 
and medium speed Superior engines, such 
as en bloc construction, removable cylinder 
liners, oversize counterbalanced crankshaft, 
large main bearings, pressure lubrication 
throughout with complete filtering and cool- 
ing, centralized control and complete en- 





Left, a cutaway Cummins Diesel showing the 
construction. Above, the Cummins HMR, a 
6-cylinder Diesel of 100 hp. 
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closure. The range of speeds is wide, from 
300 to 2000 r.p.m. The governor is sensitive 
yet powerful and the starting system is 
simple, but one lever being used. 

An 8-cylinder 350 hp. direct reversing 
marine Diesel of the medium speed type is 
also being shown. Engine and flywheel are 
completely enclosed in an oiltight housing 
designed to make almost any part readily 
accessible. 

The complete line of Superior Diesels 
covers a range of sizes from 65 to 800 hp. 


a 


Evinrude-Elto Outboard Motors 


|= Outboard Motors Corporation, build- 
ers of Elto and Evinrude outboard mo- 
tors, has brought three new “hooded power” 
models, including a new low-cost single- 
cylinder motor, to the Motor Boat Show. 
Always progressive even through the period 
of the depression, the corporation has brought 
out many new models and added many im- 
provements. Introducing “hooded power” 
for the first time last year, this feature of 
enclosing the outboard motor power head 
under aluminum coverings proved so success- 
ful that it is now incorporated in the new 
Sportsman Single, which sells at a low price. 
This new motor is of outstanding value; until 
now, this particular feature has been confined 
to two of Outboard’s higher priced models. 

There are nine basic motors in the Evin- 
rude-Elto line, and major improvements are 
presented this year in all models. Besides the 
new magneto-ignition Sportsman, there are 
eight other models to form a complete power 
and price range in magneto or battery igni- 
tion. 

The new Sportsman model develops 144 
N.O.A. certified brake horse power at 3500 
r.p.m. which is ample to drive the average 
rowboat or fishing boat at speeds of 5 to 7 
miles an hour maximum, or approximately 
three times the average rowing speed. The 
motor weighs only 2414 pounds, just about 
one-third the weight of Ole Evinrude’s first 
outboard, which developed only about 
1 hp. The new Sportsman is not only the 
lightest, but also one of the most beautiful 
of the new outboards. Parts have been 
eliminated and simplified so as to procure 
compactness and it presents the utmost oper- 
ating flexibility, capable of extremely slow 
trolling speeds as well as high. Fuel con- 
sumption is low and the magneto gives a 
hot spark, assuring quick starting. Tilt-up 
and stern angle adjustment features are 
standard. 

Outboard Motors Corporation has en- 
deavored to make the Twin Fisherman 
model meet every requirement of the sports- 
man, and the response of fishermen has been 
most gratifying. This year the Fisherman 
carries the special patented Co-Pilot, and is 
equipped with an improved carrying handle 
and new grease seals in the lower unit to keep 
the motor clean as well as to prolong gear 
lubrication. 

Bass fishermen will welcome the announce- 
ment of a special Weedless Fisherman model 
that will push a boat through weeds that seem 
thick enough to walk on. Selling at a price 
only ten dollars higher than that of the 
Standard Fisherman, the Weedless model 
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has a special angle drive of such design that 
neither bulrushes nor thick grasses bother it. 
Lakes long closed to outboard boats because 
of their weedy condition will now be open to 
the fisherman. Completing the popular 
Fisherman series is a reversing model. 

One of Outboard’s models operates on 
electricity, driving small boats at reasonable 
speeds, smoothly and noiselessly, since its 
entire power comes from standard storage 
batteries, and starting and stopping is ac- 
complished by simply closing a switch. 

The Outboard Motors Corporation con- 
tinues its production of three popular racing 
models, the smallest of which is the 38-lb. 
Midget; the largest the “460” which is ca- 
pable of speeds better than 60 miles an hour. 
In between comes the Racing Speeditwin, 
a popular 2-cylinder racing motor. The 
Midget is a motor probably destined to win 
great racing popularity. For the man who 
must count the cost these days, here is a rac- 
ing outfit that leaves little to be desired. 
Evinrude-Elto Midget models are capable of 
28 miles an hour. 

The Lightwin offers 4.6 N.O.A. certified 
brake horse power at 3750 r.p.m. This model 
appeals strongly to the sportsman with whom 
fishing is more or less incidental and who 
is primarily seeking reserve power to drive 
his boat at faster speeds. Lightwin is of the 
opposed-cylinder type, with check valve 
carburetor. It has rubber mounting, Co-Pilot, 
and other Imperial features. 

Lightwin Imperial is a de luxe edition of 
the Lightwin Model and develops 5 hp. at 










The Outboard Mo- 
tors Corporation 
Sportfour Imperial, 
a quad in Hooded 
Power style 





4000 r.p.m. It operates on the alternate firing 
principle, which means that each cylinder 
fires separately, providing great smoothness 
and extreme flexibility from high speed down 
to a trolling crawl. 

The Lightfour Imperial, developing 9.2 
hp. at 4000 r.p.m., proved a sensation last 
year. This model is again offered with a 
number of refinements, and its companion 
motor, Sportfour (developing 16.2 hp. at 
4000 r.p.m.), now joins it with hooded power. 
The largest service motor, the Speediquad, 
capable of driving huge outboard runabouts 
at 30 miles an hour, also now features hooded 
power and a number of other refinements. 

Rubber mountings are to be found in the 
standard Lightwin, Lightwin Imperial and 
Lightfour Imperial. With the engines thus 
floated in rubber, the steering handle and the 
boat lose all trace of powerhead vibration. 
Further developing the use of live rubber 
mountings, the propellers of Lightwin, 
Lightwin Imperial and Lightfour Imperial 
now drive through flexible rubber bushings, 
which permit the propeller to flex freely at 
least 90 degrees when an obstruction is 
struck. This rubber cushioning of the pro- 
peller not only protects the mechanism and 
reduces the necessity of replacing shear pins, 
but the bushings act as self-adjusting shock 
absorbers, automatically balancing any rea- 
sonable degree of unevenness in weight of 
blades or variance in pitch which may have 
arisen through injury. This rubber-cushioning 
permits the use of light weight aluminum 
alloy propellers, thereby reducing over all 


Below. Lightfour 
Imperial is modern 
to the last word, with 
Hooded Power, rub- 


ber mountings, etc. 






weight and adding to operating smoothness. 

Perhaps no feature of Evinrude and Elto 
motors is more prized by outboard boatmen 
than the patented Co-Pilot. This simple 
device takes hold of the tiller when it is let 
go, permitting the helmsman to get up and 
move around during a long run while Co-Pilot 
does the steering. It’s standard on all Fisher- 
man models, as well as on the Lightwin 
Standard, Lightwin Imperial and Lightfour 
Imperial. 

Twelve-volt electric starters at an addi- 
tional price are available on Sportfour 
Imperial, Speeditwin and Speediquad Im- 
perial. Outboard Motors Corporation en- 
gineers have modernized and perfected the 
12 volt electric starting system with which 
these motors are equipped, so that “touch 
of the button operation” is now a reality. 


i ae 


Shafting and Fastenings by The 
American Brass Company 


HE central feature of the American 

Brass Company exhibit, on the third 
floor of the Grand Central Palace, is an 
interesting line of Tobin Bronze and Tem- 
paloy propeller shafting. Other displays 
show Everdur screws and fastenings, Everdur 
marine castings and Everdur all-welded 
tanks. Nickel Silver moulding and trim, 
Anaconda Deoxidized Copper Tubes and 
Cast Bronze and Wrought Copper Fittings 
attract the careful attention of boat owners. 










Below. The Weedless 
Fisherman will push 
a boat through grass 
and rushes that look 
thick enough to walk 
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The Model 460, a 4-cylin- 
der engine, is the largest of 
the Outboard Motors Cor- 


porations racing jobs 






The Sportsman fea- 
tures Hooded Power 
in a light weight sin- 
gle-cylinder model 
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Columbian Propellers and Fittings 


HE word “Columbian” is usually asso- 

ciated with propellers, and rightly so, for 
Columbian propellers have for years been the 
standard by which others have been judged. 
You will find plenty of Columbian wheels at 
the Show, and receive plenty of helpful ad- 
vice in solving your propeller problems. 

But that’s only half the story. For Colum- 
bian makes, and is showing, many other 
bronze and brass products of highest merit 
—east bronze rudders, with appropriate 
rudder ports, tillers, quadrants, etc.; a new 
double arm, adjustable bronze strut suitable 
for cutless rubber, bronze or babbitt bear- 
ings; rotary type circulating pumps, struts, 
stuffing boxes, stern bearings, etc. Of special 
interest are the two typical wheel boxes, 
on which are located the five popular types of 
Columbian clutch controls, new solid bronze 
steering wheel and the popular five-spoke 
mahogany wheel. 


+ + + 


Exide’s Floating Battery System 


" [HOSE interested in improving the opera- 
tion of the electrical system aboard their 
boats are sure to be interested in the exhibit 
of the Electric Storage Battery Co., of Phila- 
delphia, showing the famous Exide Marine 
Floating Battery System. 

A complete system is shown in operation, 
which includes Exide’s batteries, motor gen- 
erating set, switchboard, lights and auxiliary 
equipment. Demonstrations show that with 
generator running and carrying a certain 
load, there is no flickering of lights when a 
heavy additional load is thrown suddenly on 
the system. 

The Floating Battery System offers many 
operating conveniences and economies, hav- 
ing proven highly successful in hundreds of 
installations aboard yachts and commercial 
vessels. 

Cutaway cells of many types and sizes 
show exactly how Exide batteries are made. 
A full line of Exide Ironclad batteries, for use 
aboard the smallest yacht or large ocean liner, 
give a comprehensive idea of Exide’s scope. 


+ + + 


The Wilbur Extinguisher 


HIS fire extinguisher, manufactured by 

the Wil-X-M’F’G Corporation, has been 
approved by the U. 8S. Steamboat Inspection 
Service, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, and 
the Factory Mutuals of New England. Pump 
and container are separate, the pump swing- 
ing down when not in use and sealing the 
container valve so that the liquid cannot 
leak out or evaporate. When required for 
use, the pump and nozzle section is swung up 
to the horizontal, opening the valve. Opera- 
tion of the pump puts an air pressure on the 
liquid, forcing it out of the nozzle. Even 
then, the liquid does not come into contact 
with the pump, so that the working parts 
never gum up or corrode. 

The liquid is a non-conductor of electricity 
and has an extremely low freezing point. It 
is deadly to fire and harmless to anything 
else. 














Federal-Mogul’s Equi-Poise custom built 
propeller 


A New “Custom Engineered” 
Propeller 


NE of the centers of attraction at the 

comprehensive exhibit of the Federal- 
Mogul Corporation, Detroit, is the new Equi- 
Poise Propeller, which marks an important 
development in propeller design and con- 
struction. 

The Equi-Poise is a custom-built wheel, 
developed by Federal-Mogul’s propulsion 
engineers. Originally created for such flyers 
as Miss America X, El Lagarto, and Hornet, 
the Equi-Poise is now available as a custom- 
built job, engineered to meet the specific 
requirements of any boat for which it may be 
ordered. While one wheel ordered in this 
way naturally carries a premium price, 
duplicates will then be available to the owner 
at more nearly standard cost. For boat own- 
ers who demand the highest performance and 
every ounce of power and speed from their 
craft, this service opens a new range of possi- 
bilities. Guaranteed against failure in normal 
operation, the Equi-Poise has great resistance 
against distortion, corrosion or breakage. The 
perfecting of these wheels has included thor- 
ough research in the subject, from the 
mechanical, physical, chemical and metallur- 
gical standpoints. The Chris-Craft Company 
has already adopted Equi-Poise propellers, 
“custom engineered,” to meet the exact 
needs of each model. 

Vying in interest with Equi-Poise propel- 
lers is the new copper cylinder head for 
marine engines which the Federal-Mogul 
Corporation claims produces more power 
with less fuel consumption than is now pos- 
sible with aluminum or cast-iron cylinder 
heads. 

The Federal-Mogul spare propeller carrier 
is again on exhibition. Already widely used 
by boat owners, it provides a low-cost, com- 
pact means of stowing a replacement wheel 
for use in emergencies. 


Sail Boat Equipment at Tiebout’s 


HE old and reliable firm of W. & J. Tie- 
bout, of 118 Chambers St., New York, 
dealers in all kinds and varieties of marine 
hardware, has a big display this year, but is 
specializing on sail boat equipment. Two 
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boats —a Star and a Snipe — are shown, 
each fully rigged and equipped with Tiebout 
or Rhody hardware and gadgets. There is 
also a comprehensive display of CO: fire 
extinguishers, Cunningham Air and Electric 
Horns, and other safety appliances. 


ee 


Marine Gadgets 


HE exhibit of Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., 
manufacturers of the complete line of 
“Dependable” marine hardware, fittings, 
navigation lights, etc., is laid out so that 
visitors may “browse around” and look 
over the display to their hearis’ content. The 
















Wilcox, Crittenden & Co. electric side light 





Lavatory pump of 

polished bronze by 

Wilcox, Crittenden 
& Co. 


The Willis diving 


hood and air pump 
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latest designs in hardware, fittings, lavatory 
equipment, running and anchor lights and so 
on are all spread out with this in view. 
Yachtsmen may examine all the latest 
devices and put their problems up to the 
attending staff, who are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with boat needs. 

During the year the company has made 
every effort to improve manufacturing 
processes with the purpose of obtaining 
lower costs. “Depression prices’”’ on many 
articles have been maintained and have 
even been reduced on certain items. 

Everything, from masthead lights to 
underwater fittings, is on display, with many 
new items and improved models of old ones. 
+ 


+ + 





~ Laughlin Marine Hardware 


NE of the largest lines of fine marine 
hardware at the Show is being shown 
by the Thomas Laughlin Co., of Portland, 
Maine. The exhibit contains too many items 
to be properly described here, but mention 
should be made of their well-known bronze 
yacht blocks in improved form, which are 
shown in every detail. 

Many showgoers will be surprised to find 
that much of the hardware and many of the 
fittings which they have known for years are 
manufactured by the Laughlin Co. 


Se a 


The E. J. Willis Company 


N ADDITION to an extensive display of 

hardware and fittings for yacht use, the 
E. J. Willis Company exhibits a number of 
new items of interest to the yachtsman. 
Among them is the new Willis ‘‘Seahair,” 
a rubber coated hair for making mattresses 
and cushions that are vermin proof and 
waterproof, porous and buoyant. This ma- 
terial is available in standard sizes and 
thicknesses, may be cut to any shape or 
moulded to any special form. 

The new Branford water cooled lighting 
plant is driven by a water cooled engine of 
1.6 hp. and delivers 750 watts at 32 volts. 
Each plant is complete with automatic 
cutout, ammeter, etc. 

The Branford water cooled dinghy engine 
is a four-cycle L-head motor rated 1.6 hp. at 
1800 r.p.m. and weighing 85 pounds. It 
occupies a space of only 11” by 12” and 15” 














high. It may be furnished with 3:1 reduction 
gear and twin disc clutch. 

In a new alcohol stove on display the 
burners, tank and frame form a complete 
unit. The adjustable burners are of a new 
pressure design, giving either a low or high 
flame. 

Other new items displayed are a dome 
light, a low priced diving helmet and air 
pump, and “Titeflex”’ tubing, for which the 
company has been appointed exclusive 
distributor. This may be bent without special 
tools to any radius within its working limits. 


~ Perkins Has New Line and New Name 


HAYiINe added so many items of yacht 
equipment to its output, the Perkins 
Marine Lamp Co. has changed its name to 
the Perkins Marine Lamp and Hardware 
Corporation, and is on the job at the Show 
with a fine exhibit. Of course, the Perkins 
lamps are there, as are the Perkins Alcohol 
Stove, Roasting Oven, and Water Heater. 
The new line of sail boat equipment, con- 
sisting of some 75 items, is one of the most 
complete ever manufactured by one concern. 
Perkins uses magnesium bronze in profusion, 
this being a metal considered to have the 
highest tensile strength of any of the non- 
ferrous metals. 

One of the new and interesting items is 
the all-purpose compass, for automobilist, 
speed boat, cruiser, or wherever and whenever 
a thoroughly reliable compass is required. 
The original compass used by Admiral Byrd 
on his first Arctic Expedition is shown in all 
its glory. 


Ritchie for Nautical Instruments 


NYONE who has been in the boating 
game for any length of time knows that 
the word Ritchie is synonymous with quality 
in nautical instruments. The exhibit of E. 8. 
Ritchie & Sons will tell why. Here are fine 
nautical instruments in profusion — com- 
passes of all kinds and sizes, such as the Globe 
Underlit Dynamic Card Compass, specially 
mounted motor boat compass, two types of 
radio compasses and direction finders, and 
many other nautical instruments. 
Ritchie’s booth is both interesting and in- 
structive. Don’t miss it. 
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Cutless Bearings 


HE display of Lucien Q. Moffitt, Inc., 

national distributors of Goodrich Cutless 
bearings, includes a testing machine showing 
several types of bearing in actual operation 
under service conditions. Here one can see 
what happens to bearings and shafts when 
operated in sandy water and learn why sand 





The new Rajah spark plug 





A Goodrich Cutless bearing 





The General Alloys 
turnbuckle is neat, 
light and strong 


Perkins shaft logs 
and adjustable strut 
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Strut, shaft and propeller exhibited by 
General Alloys Co. 


or other abrasive does not score the shaft and 
bearings when a Goodrich is used. It is an 
interesting demonstration of the value of 
rubber as applied to tail shaft bearings. 

Also on display is a line of Cutless bearings 
of various sizes and types, including one 
such as those used in the new 165-foot Coast 
Guard cutters. Stern frame castings fitted 
with Cutless bearings are also exhibited. 

A full size sectional view of the stern of a 
boat is shown, illustrating how other types 
of bearing may be replaced by Cutless bear- 
ings without altering the structure of the 
boat. The back wall of the booth shows a 
large section of a Cutless bearing and re- 
counts its advantages. 


Sea Steel Marine Fittings 


I YOU are looking for any kind of a stain- 

less steel fitting for a vacht — cleat, chock, 
steering wheel, ship’s bell or shackle — don’t 
fail to visit the fine display of Sea Steel fittings 
shown by the General Alloys Co., of Boston, 
one of the oldest and largest firms in the 
country devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of nickel-chromium alloys. Not only 
does Sea Steel exceed Navy specifications, 
but the fittings themselves were designed by 
George Lawley & Son Corporation, of Boston, 
which just about puts them in a class by 
themselves. 

Besides marine hardware, there is an at- 
tractive display of decorative panels in Sea 
Steel, as well as Sea Steel Kloizenay, con- 
sisting of colored fused glass on stainless steel 
background. These make beautiful plaques 
and markers. 


A New Spark Plug 


ISPLAYED by the Rajah Company, of 
Bloomfield, N. J., is a brand new spark 
plug just developed. It is ruggedly built, 
being guaranteed against any defects in 
material and workmanship, and the seven 
models manufactured will service practically 
every make and model of marine engine. An 
interesting feature is the fact that universal 
thumb nuts are fitted to each model of plug. 
Look for them on the third floor of the 
Palace. 





Palmer Shows New Ford V-8 
Conversion 


FOR many years Palmer Bros. Engines, 
Inc., of Cos Cob, Connecticut, have been 
justly famous for their diversified line of high 
grade motors for all sizes and types of boats. 
While many of their tried and true engines 
are still on the job, Palmer Bros. have not 
stood still in engine development. Each year 
sees a new model. This year, showgoers have 
a real treat in store, for a new and scintillat- 
ing Palmer has been added to the flock — a 
splendid conversion of the Ford V-8 motor. 

Critical inspection will show that this 
Palmer-Ford has been well done. An entirely 
new cast iron base, in place of the stock sheet 
iron base, ensures long life under salt water 
conditions. It provides extreme stiffness, and 
reduces vibration. The entire automobile 
transmission has been eliminated, and the 
Palmer multiple disc clutch and reverse gear 
put in its place. 

The water cooling is a unique system, and 
includes water cooling the exhaust manifold. 
Due to a single outlet, it maintains uniform 
temperature in both cylinder blocks. The 
standard Palmer water pump is used. 

A new manifold is used, permitting one 
exhaust pipe instead of two. This materially 
reduces cost of installation and permits a high 
outlet, so that the exhaust at the stern is 
above the water level. Both the starter and 
generator have been elevated so that they are 
up out of the wet, and accessible. 

Palmer has turned an automobile motor 
into a high grade 100 per cent marine engine. 


ik es 


Monel Metal Propellers and Shafts 


‘THE propeller shafts which transmitted 
the power from the engines to the pro- 
pellers of “‘Gar’’ Wood’s Miss America in the 
latest race for the British International 
Trophy are a feature of the display of the 
International Nickel Company. The exhibit 
also includes Monel propellers, nuts, serews, 
bolts and other fastenings as well as typical 
galley equipment. While Monel propellers 
were shown last year, there are more of them 
on hand in the present Show, as the com- 
pany’s production facilities have been in- 
creased so that a number of standard sizes 
are on display. 
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The quietness of the under water exhaust is an outstanding feature of the modern 
outboard. No vibration and only a soft purr from the Elto 


Valspar’s New Line of Yacht Finishes 


AY ENTIRE new line of Valspar yacht 
finishes, featuring improved quick- 
drying, spot resistance and anti-fouling qual- 
ities, has been brought out for 1935 by 
Valentine and Company, and is being intro- 
duced to the boating public at the Motor 
Boat Show, where, incidentally, the exhibit 
occupies double the space used last year. 
It has been the aim of the Valspar corpora- 
tion, whose president, Lawrence Phillips, is 
himself a boating enthusiast, to produce a 
complement of varnishes and yacht finishes 
to take care of the paint needs of all pleasure 
craft. 

Topside paints, deck paints, cabin enam- 
els and boot toppings are offered in a wide 
variety of colors. Many other special marine 
finishes are included in the new Valspar 
marine line. These range from bottom paints 
containing a high percentage of anti-fouling 

















properties, to fume proof enamel for use in the 
engine room and galley. The complete line 
contains some 28 different items. Two spar 
varnishes, the oldest and most famous of 
Valspar products, are to be found. The new 
Valspar Marine Spar is a heavy, weather re- 
sisting finish of extreme durability for outside 
use. Super Valspar Clear is for outside work 
where quick drying is essential, and for all 
interior uses. Both are waterproof and hard 
wearing. 

Featured in the topside finishes is a new 
shade of Midnight Blue, an anti-spotting 
enamel which will stand off oil and other 
water marks. Eight other yacht finishes for 
topside use are offered in various shades of 
white, black, green and gray. 

Among the five Valspar bottom paints is a 
new yacht bronze for wood bottoms which 
gives a smooth metallic finish, resembling 
sheet copper in appearance. Valspar Malabar 
is a brown anti-fouling paint which turns to 
a rich bronze in the water and also is for use 
on wood bottoms. Emerald green anti-fouling 
paint can be used on either wood or metal, 
and Valspar anti-fouling compound is an all- 
around finish for any type of bottom. The 
Valspar hard racing green compound gives an 
extremely hard surface for racing bottoms 
and can be rubbed to a smooth finish. 

Valspar boot topping also contains the new 
anti-fouling properties. A red lead primer is 
for use on either wood or metal bottoms, while 
Chromarine is a primer especially made for 
boats of metal construction to prevent rusting 
of hulls and other exposed parts. 


Palmer Bros. Engines have 
brought out this Ford V-8 


conversion for marine use 
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The 14-foot Kyle Bulldog, de- 
signed by Megargel & Gruber, is a 
real little boat (see page 91) 


Johnson Outboards 


S* new Sea Horses are shown by the 
Johnson Motor Co., the new Aerobilt 
Model “300” heading the list. It develops 
3.7 hp. at 4000 r.p.m. on a piston displace- 
ment of 7.6 cubic inches and weighs 37 
pounds. Model J-75, the Light Single, has a 
number of new features while retaining the 
familiar ones. 

The Model F-75, the Light Twin, has a 
new lower unit. It is a twin developing 3.3 
hp. at 3000 r.p.m. Then there are the Alter- 
nate Firing Twins, Models A-75 and K-75, 
both of which develop more power than 
formerly. The A-75 now gives 4.5 hp. at 4000 
r.p.m. and the K-75 9.3 hp. at the same speed. 
Spark plugs are now protected from spray by 
a hinged casing, yet they are instantly ac- 
cessible. Besides other valuable features, an 
exhaust cutout acts automatically when 
starting or running at low speed. 

The opposed twin of 30 cubic inches piston 
displacement is now known as the Model 
P-75. Like the others in the line, it has been 
improved in many ways and the power has 
been stepped up to 22 hp. at 4000 revolutions. 


++ + 


Hyde Windlass Company 


OVE of the most important adjuncts to a 
yacht is a propeller, for no matter how 
good your motor may be, you will not get 
real results unless you have the right pro- 
peller on the outboard end of the shaft. 
Whatever your needs may be, stop in at the 
exhibit of the Hyde Windlass Co. For here 
are propellers in profusion — big wheels, 
little wheels — solid wheels, feathering wheels 
— two-bladed and three-bladed — propellers 
for every motor and every boat, made by an 
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old reliable firm whose knowledge and repu- 
tation assure you of getting the right wheel 
without question. 

Besides propellers, Hyde is showing a com- 
prehensive display of their world-renowned 
electric and hand winches, stern bearings, 
and other marine fittings. 


o - + 


For the Careful Navigator 


HE Kelvin & Wilfrid O. White Company, 

of Boston and New York, is on hand again 
in its old stamping ground, Space 69. Here 
are shown the latest types of nautical in- 
struments and navigational devices. 

Among them are the new Kelvin-White 
Spherical Compasses and Binnacles. During 
the past year this type has been adopted by 
the American-Hawaiian Line for its entire 
fleet of steamers, and also by the U. 8. Coast 
Guard for the new patrol vessels built during 
the year. Both of these awards were made 
only after months of tests and sea service. 

The Kenyon Marine Speedometer is again 
on display. The fact that it was used last 
season in Rainbow, Endeavour, Yankee and 
Weetamoe is of interest to the yachtsman. 

A new model of the Bludworth Radio 
Compass is attracting attention because of 


The new Johnson Aerobilt Twin 
Outboard “300” which weighs only 
37 pounds 
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its compactness and moderate price. This 
Bludworth “Scout” is adapted for service 
on yachts and small commercial craft. Its 
price is within reach of the average boat 
owner. 

In addition to the articles featured, the 
standard navigational devices are on display. 


— eos 


“Sparox,” a New Marine Coating 


N BOOTH 62 the Stanley Chemical Com- 
pany, of Kast Berlin, Conn., is introducing 

“Sparox,” a new clear marine coating. This 
company, a newcomer to the Show, is af- 
filiated with the Stanley Works of New 
Britain, Conn., with whose products the 
entire motor boat industry has long been 
familiar. Stanley tools have been used by 
boatbuilders and other manufacturers for 
many years. 

Exhaustive tests have been made before 
offering this new product to the marine trade. 
These tests extended over a period of more 
than three years, in Florida and elsewhere, 
and the exhibit at the Show consists in part 
of the evidence of these tests. 

Some of the features of ‘““Sparox’’ claimed 
by its producers are: speed of application 
(two coats can be applied in a day); unusual 
resistance to the action of sun, rain and salt 
water; extreme toughness and adhesion (it 
does not scratch white) ; lightness of color and 
clarity that reveals and retains the desired 
effects of stain; it neither loses its color nor 
spots from water and it has a minimum 
change of color on aging. 

Be sure to get the 24-page booklet about 
“Sparox”’ which contains an extensive fund 
of information for the boatman. 


_ + + 


Pettit Paints 


N THE third floor, in Booth 18, is the 

display of the Pettit Paint Company 
of Jersey City, N. J. The products exhibited 
are: Pettit’s “Jersey City” copper paints, 
McInnes green anti-fouling composition, 
Pamlico racing composition, Old Salem 
copper bronze, yacht white and yacht black, 
Shipendec paint, seam compound and com- 
position and engine enamels. 
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Smith’s Cup Defenders 


HE feature of the exhibit of Edward 
Smith & Co., world-renowned makers of 
Smith’s Cup Defender Paints and Varnishes, 
is a large and unusual animated display of 
eight reproductions of successful defenders 
of the America’s Cup. Electrically operated 
and beautifully illuminated, the eight hand- 
some craft move across a panel six feet long 
and four feet high. The original drawings for 
the yachts were made by the marine artist, 
Robert F. Patterson, and an explanatory 
plaque on one side of the display gives com- 
plete specifications and interesting data on 
each yacht. 
Herreshoff Bristol Green, a brand new anti- 
fouling racing paint, was introduced jointly 
the past season by the Herreshoff Manufac- 


———————— 








turing Co. and Edward Smith & Co. Its 
sponsors declare that a season’s use on many 
craft has proven their claim that it is the only 
bottom paint known to combine the char- 
acteristics of racing bottom smoothness and 
cruising bottom protection against barnacles, 
grass and other marine growths. Drop in at 
Smith’s booth and learn about this new 
paint. 

= + 


Another Dyer Dink 


Dg Dinks, built by the Anchorage, of 
Providence, R. I., have earned an 
enviable reputation for speed and handiness. 
The newest boat is a 10-footer of 51 inches 
beam and with ample freeboard. She is from 
plans by Philip L. Rhodes, associated with 
Cox and Stevens. She is of lapstrake con- 
struction with full length Philippine ma- 
hogany planking over steam bent oak frames, 
fastened with copper rivets and _ burrs. 
Centerboard, rudder and skeg are of mahog- 
any and are streamlined. The centerboard 
box, also of mahogany, is capped watertight 
and the position of the board is regulated by 
a bronze lever and ratchet. All thwarts are 
of mahogany, the forward and after ones 
being removable. The mast partners are 
riveted to the oak clamp so that shrouds are 
unnecessary. The hull, minus removable 
thwarts but including all brass hardware, 
weighs 140 pounds. Scantlings are the same 
as those of the regular Dyer Dink. 

The sail is restricted to 66 square feet and 
the mast, yard and boom fit within the boat. 
The boat is designed to meet the strictest 
towing requirements and to carry five people 





“Send it!” 
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and sail fast with two. This new Class D 
boat should be a welcome addition to the 
Frostbite fleet. 


i ae 


Graphite Lubricants 


N THE third floor of the Palace is found 
the exhibit of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company of Jersey City, N. J. Here is dis- 
played a complete line of graphite and graph- 
ite lubricants particularly adapted to the 
marine field. These include outboard motor 
gear lubricants, Auto Marine Grease for 
water pumps, Microfyne Graphite and the 
Graph-Air Gun. An interesting feature of the 
display is a mechanical demonstration of the 
new Micronized Graphite, a natural graphite 
of the smallest processed particle size ever 
produced. 


a ae 


For Fire Extinguishing 


HE display of Walter Kidde & Company 

includes a circular tank in which a model 
motor yacht is running. At intervals, the 
boat is set afire and the blaze is immediately 
extinguished by Lux equipment, without any 
damage to the boat. 

Another interesting exhibit is a complete 
Lux-O-Matic set-up showing how the heat of 
a fire operates to release the fire-extinguishing 
gas in sufficient quantities to kill the blaze 
in ten seconds or less. There is also a complete 
display of the full line of manual Lux systems 
for yachts of all sizes. 

The portable extinguishers made by Walter 





























The new Dyer Frostbite “ Dink” is 

10 feet long, 51 inches beam and 

has 66 square feet of sail, and fits 

the new Class D. Designed by 
P. L. Rhodes 











Kidde «& Co. are also being shown, including 
a number of improved models. These use 
pure water with a carbon dioxide cartridge 
which needs recharging only after use. When 
in action, it puts a high pressure on the 
water assuring long and uniform flow. 


++ + 


Yacht China and Glassware 


OX of the high spots on the third floor 
has always been the attractive booth of 
Ovington’s, with its gleaming glass and silver. 
This year the display is even better than 
ever, with the company’s full line of china, 
glass and silver for yacht service. Here is 
found everything for the table, from novel 
cocktail sets to handsome after dinner coffee 
cups, to say nothing of intriguing novelties 
that take the eye of the discriminating 
yachtsman. There are complete dinner sets 
with the owner’s club burgee and private 
signal in colors on every piece, silver of all 
kinds in the latest patterns, lamps and 
lampshades of appropriately nautical design, 
all of them not only up to the minute but 
distinguished by good taste. 
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Lights for Boats 


"TH Kilborn-Sauer Company, of Fair- 
field, Conn., shows its complete line of 
lights, including streamlined running lights 
and the standard type, dome lights, porch 
lights, anchor lights and ten day lights. 
Searchlights of many sizes are displayed and 
a new model 12-inch searchlight with a 
waterproof enclosed gear control packed in 
grease. 
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Fresh Water Slime Finish? 


Editor, YAcHTING: 
) ig reagan every yachtsman seems to have 
his own opinion about the best way to 
paint the bottom of a racing yacht. No doubt 
one reason for this is that no one paint or 
finish is best for all racing conditions. In any 
individual case, an intelligent choice of paint 
will be governed by such factors as the speed 
of marine growth in the local waters, the 
number of haulouts allowed, and the trouble 
and expense the boat owner is willing to go to. 

A bottom paint is expected to do two 
things: (1) Keep the bottom as free from 
marine growths as possible, and (2) cut down 
surface friction to a minimum. It is relatively 
easy to see whether condition (1) is being 
fulfilled satisfactorily or not, but (2) is hard 
to determine positively. The only information 
available to yachtsmen about the effect of 
surface friction is given by the relative per- 
formance of racing boats with different kinds 
of bottom finishes. Since so many factors 
enter into a boat’s performance in a race, it 
is probable that bottom finish is blamed or 
praised for results for which it is not respon- 
sible. 

It occurred to me that some interesting in- 
formation might be secured if tests were 
made on different finishes, eliminating as far 
as possible the other factors which confuse 
the result in actual races. The following 
method was used: 

My racing boat was towed by a motor 
launch equipped with a tachometer, the tow 
rope being made fast to a spring scale on the 
stern of the launch. The throttle was ad- 
justed to give various tachometer readings, 
and the corresponding scale readings were 
taken. This was done at four speeds be- 
tween four and seven miles an hour, repeat- 
ing with each finish. Precautions were taken 
to prevent other factors affecting the results. 
For example, the tests were made only in 
very still air, the live ballast in launch and 
yacht was kept constant in amount and posi- 
tion, a tow rope of exactly the same length 
was used each time, the tests were made in 
deep water, etc. Tests were made’ on the 
following finishes: 

Clean Paint— This was a hard racing 
finish, applied at the beginning of July. 
Three coats were used, the first rubbed with 
steel wool, the second with pumice stone and 
oil, and the third with rotten stone and oil. 
This treatment gives as near a “piano 
finish’’ as I have ever seen. At the beginning 
of August the boat was hauled out and 
rubbed down with rotten stone and oil. 
During the racing season the bottom was 
cleaned off twice a week with a mop. The 
tests were made at the end of September, 
after the racing season was over. At this time 
the finish was very smooth and, when hauled 
out, it appeared to be in excellent condition. 

Slime Finish — The clean paint was al- 
lowed to remain without cleaning until it 
developed a thin, uniform coat of slime. 
There were no trailing growths or barnacles, 
only enough growth to give a slimy sensation 
when touched. It is possible that the slime 


became saturated with oil and grease, because 
the waters of Upper St. Regis Lake, where 
the tests were made, are used by many 
motor boats. 

Graphite — The boat was hauled out and a 
layer of graphite applied. This was done by 
simonizing the bottom and rubbing in the 
graphite. Unfortunately the graphite coating 
was somewhat uneven and a little came off in 
the course of the test. Hence it is probably 
safe to say that the graphite results are not 
representative of what can be expected from 
a really good coat of graphite. 

The results are presented as percentages of 
the spring scale reading with clean paint 
which, for any given speed, will give the 
same speed using the indicated finish. In 
each case the average of the results at the 
four test speeds is shown. On this basis the 
criterion of merit is a low percentage: 


Clean Paint............. 100 per cent 
Slime Finish............ 91.2 per cent 
Gs & redwaeedeas 90.9 per cent 


That slime is helpful does not seem to be 
generally recognized. So far as I know, Dr. 
Curry is the only authority who states that 
it is beneficial, but several writers advise 
cleaning all slime off immediately before 
each race. The graphite is only slightly better 
than the slime, but as explained above this 
result should not be taken as typical. How- 
ever, since graphite is often forbidden by club 
rules, and its lasting qualities are poor, in 
many cases the slime finish may be the besi 
available. It might be difficult to keep a 
slime finish in good condition throughout a 
racing season, as too much growth would no 
doubt prove harmful. Perhaps the best way 
would be to clean off the bottom a few days 
before each race, and allow a new coat of 
slime to be formed. The use of white bottom 
paint might help, by showing up the condi- 
tion of the bottom more clearly. 

Joun B. Trevor, Jr. 
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Sail Area in Relation to Age 


Editor, YacutTine: 
VER the last few years there has been an 
apparent increase of interest in small 
sail boats of, say, 25 to 35 feet water line 
measurement. What I have reference to are 
those designed with more or less in the way of 
cruising accommodations. 

This is probably the hardest size of boat to 
design, due to the fact that the human being 
is relatively large in comparison to the boat. 
Below 25 feet you have to build a tub, and 
above 35 feet the relative size of the human 
being decreases rapidly with an increase in 
length of the boat. I rather imagine that when 
a boat of this size is built it is generally a 
compromise between length, beam and price. 

I now propose something to put up to your 
readers, and that is to plot curves of sail area 
per man per years of age. This can be done 
for one, two and three men. For a one man 
job I would plot a curve as shown. 

Of course, the maximum would probably 
be set higher by some hell-busters who eat 
raw meat, and the left side might bulge a 
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What Our Readers Say 


little. The two points on the right are taken 
from two average men who know how to sail. 

The procedure now is to pick out the cor- 
rect point on the curve and interpolate for 
personal characteristics, go to a designer you 
favor and ask him to put the easiest set of 
lines he can under this area. I would lean a 
little towards length and a little away from 
beam to get an easy hull. Then fill the inside 
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with as many bunks, gadgets, stoves, etc., as 
you want or can get in. 

The rig is a matter of personal preference, 
but I am inclined to favor the cutter as it can 
be snugged down to staysail and trysail. 

AMATEUR 


++ + 


Another Englishman’s View 


Editor, Yacutine: 


AVING read your account of the Class J 
series as well as those in one other noted 
sailorman’s journal, I feel inspired to write. 
All honor to you — you manage to balance 
the scales and yet maintain your dignity, 
yet there is a lamentable want of uniformity 
in American ideas and ours in respect to 
sport generally. Consider — at all costs you 
must win fairly; we, on the other hand, are 
more concerned with the form of winning. 

Mr. John Scott Hughes is not quite right 
in his comments in the November issue be- 
cause he is prepared to jettison the orthodox, 
and go for syndicates. It seems to us all the 
time that the clear idea of sport is immolated 
on the altar of speed. 

No one of us wants the longest purse to 
win, but the best boat handled in the best 
manner by the material available. Errors of 
judgment are good for the immortal soul, and 
an error corrected to give a win when a loss 
seems inevitable is to us a greater achieve- 
ment than a company of infallible sailormen 
blowing out a kite like Grenadiers on the 
parade square. 

However, your journals have shown us 
what are good manners on paper in reporting 
this series — to our shame and sorrow. 

Of course we shall come over again for 
some more. One day the America’s Cup will 
remain with us. 

Is there any point at which we can meet? 

D. A. Hooper 
Ranelagh Sailing Club 


————— — 5 
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The New York City Sales Tax 


Yaa who may be considering 
the purchase or sale of a boat will do well 
to estimate the effect of the New York City 
sales tax on the transaction. They will 
doubtless find the letter recently sent out by 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., of New York, of 
much interest. The letter follows: 


“We are advised by counsel that this tax 
applies when a yacht located in New York 
City is sold, provided the transaction does 
not result in Interstate Commerce or in 
delivery outside of the city limits. 

“For instance, if a yacht located at City 
Island should be sold to a buyer in Massa- 
chusetts and the contract of sale calls for 
delivery of the yacht in Massachusetts, the 
sale is one in Interstate Commerce and not 
subject to the New York City Sales Tax. If, 
however, a Massachusetts buyer should take 
delivery of a yacht at City Island, the trans- 
action would not be one in Interstate Com- 
merce and would be subject to taxation. 

“Under a recent interpretation of this law 
by the Comptroller of the City of New York, 
it would appear that a yacht sold in New 
York City to a non-resident would not be 






The Owens 28-foot cruiser makes 15 m.p.h. with a Gray 6-51 
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“Acadian” is one of the 46-footers built by the Burger Boat Co. as a standardized boat 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


subject to this tax if delivery is made outside 
of the city limits, even though in the State 
of New York. 

“The law provides that where this tax is 
payable, it shall be added to the purchase 
price by the seller-owner, and he shall remit 
the tax to the Comptroller of the City of New 
York.” 


++ + 


The Owens Stock Cruiser 


Built as a standardized boat by the Owens 
Yacht Company, of Annapolis, Md., this 
sedan cruiser is 28 feet long and 9 feet beam. 
The arrangement plan shows seats forward, 
one for the helmsman and one for a guest. 
The cabin sleeps four, on lowers and folding 
upper berths. Aft, is a galley and an enclosed 
toilet room. The cockpit is roomy and has a 
seat and lazyback aft. The raking house 
front, rounded cabin roof and curved cockpit 
coaming give the boat an individual appear- 
ance. The height and dip of this coaming 
may be varied to suit the owner’s taste. 

The engine, located under the bridge deck 
with flush hatch over it, is a Gray Six-51 
which drives the boat at a 15-mile pace. 





Burger Boats 


A new one-design class boat being turned 
out by the Burger Boat Company, of Mani- 
towoc, Wis., is from the board of Samuel 8. 
Crocker, naval architect of Boston, Mass. 
She is a duplicate of a successful class that 
has been built and raced in the East and her 
principal dimensions are as follows: length 
over all, 22’ 9’’; length on water line, 18’ 0”; 
beam, extreme, 7’ 0” and draft, 2’ 6”. These 
boats are intended for racing, afternoon sail- 
ing, and short cruises. They are trim little 
craft with a modern sloop rig. 

Another boat in the Burger fleet is an 
auxiliary designed by William Atkin. She is 
33’ length over all, 28’ water line, 10’ beam 
and 4’ 6” draft. She is cutter-rigged and 
should be a comfortable and seaworthy boat 
that will show a good turn of speed. Her 
accommodations consist of a stateroom 
forward, main cabin, galley and toilet room. 
Plenty of stowage places have been laid out. 

The Burger 36-foot standard cruiser is 
practically last year’s 34-footer with up-to- 
date improvements. More power has been 
installed in the new 36-footers, the engine 
now being a Chrysler Crown with built-in 
reduction gear. 

The 46-footer is the regular standard boat 
with a number of her details completely 
modernized. She is now a twin screw boat, a 
pair of Chrysler Crown reduction gear 
engines being installed in place of the single 
motor used in the past. The purchaser may, 
however, select any make and size of engine 
he desires. The boat has a deckhouse amid- 
ships, with the power plant below it. Forward 
is a double stateroom for the owner, with 
toilet room adjoining, and quarters for a 
paid hand. Aft is the galley and another toilet 
room and the main cabin with berths for 
four. A roomy cockpit is abaft the house. 
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ANNOUNCING 


COOPER-BESSEMER'S 


NEW LINE OF DIESEL ENGINES 


# hast 





Type BN-8 with marine reversing gear is rated 100 to 160 HLP. 
depending upon the speed and service. 







:  aaamaiaeecig and experiment on the new N line of Cooper-Bessemer Diesels started 

more than three years ago. Some of the sizes have now been in service several 
months. The two smaller sizes as six-cylinder units will be exhibited at the Motor 
Boat Show in New York, January 18 to January 26. Three new engineering develop- 
ments are common to the entire line. 














Ist. Steel through bolts connect the cylinder heads to the bases, putting 
the cylinder block and centerframe in compression. 


2nd. Cylinder liners are suspended from cylinder heads instead of being 
pinched between heads and cylinder block. 


3rd. The patented wrist pin construction practically doubles the effective 
wrist pin bearing areas. 








On all but the smallest size the patented atmospheric relief common rail type injection 
system gives cleaner combustion and greater maneuverability. Get in touch with the 
nearest branch office for detailed information. 


COOPER-BESSEMER 


. Csel > 


CORPORATION 


At 


The quarters below are light and well 
ventilated and ample stowage space has been 
provided. 

The Burger Boat Company has been in 
business for more than 65 years and has 
built boats of all kinds —sailing yachts, 
auxiliaries, motor yachts and commercial 
boats. 


+ + + 


Moves to Larger Quarters 


Oluf Mikkelsen, distributor for Outboard 
Motors Corporation, has moved into new 
and larger quarters. Since the first of the year 
his address has been 393 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. The new location provides almost 
three times as much floor space as there was 
in the store on East 23rd Street. In addition, 
the new quarters have a street frontage of 
forty feet with a generous window space for 
displaying motors, boats and accessories. The 
building is modern and the new location 
should offer generally improved service to 
old and new customers. 

Mr. Mikkelsen, beginning last year, has 
distributed Elto and Evinrude engines, with 
other products of the Outboard Motors 
Corporation. Before that, he handled Evin- 
rude motors as his one outboard line for 
twenty-three years. He distributes in prac- 
tically all of New York State, New Jersey, 
and the eastern half of Pennsylvania. 


++ + 


An Interesting Article 


In the March issue of Yacutine will 
appear the first instalment of an article by 
Henry B. Nevins on the construction of 
yachts and power boats. Special emphasis is 
laid on the selection of the proper woods and 
metals, on methods of fastening the various 
«» members of the yacht’s structure, and on the 
prevention of corrosion and decay. Mr. 
Nevins is too well known to our readers to 
need any introduction and his article is one 
of great value and interest. 


- 


Harold F. Pitcairn, of Willow Grove, Pa., owns this 28-foot Gar Wood runabout. A Scripps Model 302 V-12 high speed engine, 
developing 300 hp. at 2400 r.p.m., drives her 47 m.p.h. 





The Newest Murray & Tregurtha 


Model O-C-X-6, a 6-cylinder fuel oil engine 
of 714 inches bore and 8 inches stroke, has 
been announced by the manufacturers, 
Murray & Tregurtha, Inc., of North Quincy, 
Mass. This model was designed particularly 
for medium or heavy duty service in boats of 
the cruiser type, and a number of them have 
been installed in boats belonging to the 
Coast Guard and also to the Bureau of Light- 
houses. It may be furnished either for direct 
drive or for driving through a reduction gear. 
With the proper gear it can, it is reported, 
turn a propeller up to six feet in diameter. 

The engine follows the general construction 
of the fuel oil engines which Murray & 






Tregurtha have been building for the last 
four years, except that in this new model the 
cylinder and the cylinder head are in one 
casting, and the valves are located in a 
horizontal position. The valves are easily 
removable through side plates in the water- 
jacketed combustion chamber. This type of 
cylinder construction permits a more effi- 
cient type of combustion chamber, the build- 
ers state, and reduces by about one-third the 
time required in inspecting and grinding 
valves. 
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The engine develops 135 hp. at 700 r.p.m. 
and 170 hp. at 1100 revolutions. It is quiet, 
smooth running and economical of fuel. 


=< - 


Kuhls Compositions 


For the past 46 years H. B. Fred Kuhls, of 
Brooklyn, New York, has manufactured 
compositions for boatbuilders. Among them 
are No. 1 composition, a seam filler for the 
deck; No. 2, a seam filler for the hull, and 
No. 3, a waterproof liquid glue used for 
laying and waterproofing canvas, for making 
double planking tight and for use under seam 
battens. Another product is elastic trowel 


The Murray & Tregurtha 
O-C-X-6, a 74%" by 8” 
fuel oil engine 


cement, for covering the heads of flush 
rivets and making a smooth surface on a steel 
hull or for filling dents and cracks on a 
wooden hull. This cement is used either 
above the water line or below it. Elastic seam 
paint is used as a priming coat for all seams. 

Kuhls’ compositions never dry out, harden 
or become brittle but remain elastic, giving 
when they should give, holding when they 
should hold. They have been in use for nearly 
half a century and have earned an enviable 
reputation. 
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Sea Steel is a non-magnetic solid chrome-nickel alloy more 
than twice as strong as brass or bronze — stronger than any 
other metal adaptable for marine equipment — the most 
perfect material yet devised for a multitude of yacht uses. 


sf ECONOMICAL — NO 
POLISHING 


Sea Steel cleans like glass. Sea Steel is 
washed with Bon Ami and water. There 
is no polishing cost on Sea Steel. Its 
platinum-like beauty and unusual 
strength are permanent . . . there is 
no coating or plating to chip or wear off. 
The surface goes all the way through. 
You are paying for Sea Steel in every 
can of polish and every pound of “elbow 
grease” that goes on your fittings. You 
are paying for Sea Steel, why not have 
it? If you have “messed around” with 
chrome-plating you know it costs three 
times as much per year of service as the 
cost of Sea Steel. Because Sea Steel 


remains clear and bright it causes no 
discoloration to the boat itself. 


xy SMALLER, 

LIGHTER FITTINGS 
Sea Steel’s extra strength results in 
smaller and lighter fittings wherever 
design permits. A 4-inch Sea Steel 
cleat fastened with two %-inch Sea 


Steel bolts will break a 1-inch first 
quality line with strength to spare! 


Light Sea Steel stanchions do not bend 
in service. You could lift a ton on a 
small Sea Steel boat hook. 


Don’t you remember all those bent 
screws with burred 
you've 


slots and bro- 


ken heads thrown away? 


Sea Steel standard fittings are designed by George Lawley 
& Son Corporation and finished to the specifications of these 
master yacht builders. Sea Steel products are cast, forged, 
or fabricated. Any item and special designs can be supplied. 


Sea Steel marine screws are stronger 
than steel machine screws. For saving 
weight and reducing windage aloft — 
Sea Steel is ideal used in blocks, 
standing rigging, turn buckles, sheaves, 
mast tracks and slides. 


DESIGNERS — 
BUILDERS 


The use of Sea Steel makes possible 
substantial savings in the weight of all 
soft metal parts for which it is sub- 
stituted. Better physical properties, 
longer life, no corrosion and no polishing 
are additional advantages. 

In sailing craft particularly the light 
weight of Sea Steel fittings aloft re- 
quires less compensating ballast. Its 


greater strength makes possible smaller 
fittings wherever it is used, markedly 
increasing the aerodynamic efficiency 
of a yacht rig. 


ORNAMENTAL AND 
DECORATIVE USES 


Grilles, bow ornaments, lighting fix- 
tures, stack insignia, name plates are 
ideal in Sea Steel. Also available with 
designs in “Kloizenay” fused glass in 
colors. 

The flawless and perpetual brilliance of 
this metal makes it especially suited for 
decorative purposes afloat or ashore. 


Designs developed for any personal, 
industrial or commercial use. 

















GENERAL ALLOYS CO... BOSTON 























Sea Steel turnbuckles are 


more than twice as strong 
the same thread diameter. 


buckle is stronger and 
30% lighter than a 34” 
bronze turnbuckle. Larger 


sizes in ratio. 


as bronze turnbuckles of | 


General offices 367-405 W. Ist St., Boston—Plants Boston-Champaign 
(-------------- 


A \%-inch Sea Steel turn- | 


r GENERAL ALLOYS CO., 367 West First St., Boston, Mass. 

Please send me illustrated bulletin of Sea Steel Marine Fittings. l 
OE CPOE, CLADE TREE TEES FOES LOMOE Ts DEER POEee | 
| TS vaca alana eo alas ogg plas Waa ee alae aks Reid we kn sone 
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ATLANTIC 


policies to protect yachts, jewelry and fine 


arts, because: 


... Atlantic policyholders share in the profits 


of the Company. 


... The present cash dividend rate is 15%, and 
is payable regardless of the loss experience 
on any individual account. 

... The policy is non-assessable and is issued 
by a company with a 92-year record of prompt 


and equitable loss settlements. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
al INSURANCE COMPANY 
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So 


CHARTERED 18642 
HOME OFFICE: Atlantic Bldg., 49-51 Wall St., New York 


BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, Cleveland, Baltimore. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
49-51 Wall Street, New York 

Please send me a copy of your free booklet 
“Facts” ee mutual plan of insur- 
ance. (Check booklet desired.) 


Z 
Z 
f (] yacuts (_] JEWELRY and FINE ARTS 








; As the Atlantic Mutual recognizes brokers, it will be ‘J 


in order to send this coupon through your broker. ; Zs 
Na nosssmantenanenccnaansnsesesssa7, 
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Some Cruises and Harbors in the Bahamas 


(Continued from page 61) 


to the south and west of the 
southern end of Norman’s Cay. 
In approaching from the north, 
pass about two miles west of the 
south end of the cay and head 
east; an east course then takes 
you about one mile south of the 
point. Continue on this easterly 
course until water two to three 
fathoms deep is reached and then 
enter the harbor on a northerly 
course, passing between the 
southern end of Norman’s Cay 
and a small cay a quarter mile 
to the east. The best water is 
close to the westerly side of this 
small cay. After passing the bar 
extending from abreast this cay 
to Norman’s Cay, the channel 
swings sharply to the northwest 
for about 200 yards and then 
back to north, according to the 
color of the water. Anchor in 
about two fathoms one-third 
mile to the north of a line be- 
tween the small cay at the en- 
trance, previously mentioned, 
and the nearest point on Nor- 
man’s Cay. This is a splendid 
anchorage protected in all winds. 


Compass Cay. From Norman’s 
Cay we went south, passing 
close to the west of Elbow Cay, 
on which a light is located, then 
to the west of the shoals off Wide 
Opening Cut to Conch Cut. 
Here the chart is misleading, the 
cay forming the southeast side of 
Conch Cut being called Compass 
Cay. 

This reminds me that this 
name, as well as those of many 
of the cays in this group, is 
omitted from the charts but will 
be found in a book of Maps of the 
Bahama Islands with statistics 
and index ‘Published by Au- 
thority”? and obtainable at the 
stationer’s store on East Street, 
in Nassau. This publication will 
be found useful by anyone cruis- 
ing among the Bahamas. 

There is a small cay, rather 
high and conspicuous, but not 
indicated on the chart, which lies 
roughly three-fourths of a mile 
southwest of the north point 
of Compass Cay. Leaving this 
small cay 100 yards to the south, 
continue on a_ northeasterly 
course until you reach the chan- 
nel along the southwest side of 
Compass Cay. There proceed in 
a S to SW direction, following 
the channel off the westerly 
shore of Compass Cay for about 
one and one-half miles, finally 
one-eighth mile offshore, cross- 
ing a bar having about four 
feet at low water which extends 
for a long distance southwest of 
Compass Cay. After crossing the 
bar, the best water is close to 
Compass Cay. Following the 
shore, swing to the eastward up a 


sound between Compass Cay and 
Pipe Cay, that is, just to the 
southeast of Compass Cay. After 
about one mile you will see an 
opening to the north, about 100 
feet wide, with two fathoms of 
water. Pass through this opening 
into a round basin about 400 feet 
in diameter with 30 feet of water 
in the middle —a perfect and 
fascinating anchorage. There is 
an excellent well of fresh water 
on Compass Cay about 1000 feet 
outside the entrance of the basin 
where we took on about 175 
gallons of water. This was softer 
than Nassau water. 

On leaving this anchorage we 
retraced our course until we 
reached the bar, where we ar- 
rived at low water. We grounded 
and waited for half an hour for 
the tide to let us over. After 
crossing, we followed a channel 
along the northwest edge of the 
bar and finally reached deep 
water (two fathoms) on the 
“Bank.” 


LirTLe Farmers’ Cay. We then 
passed close to the west of 
Harvey’s Cay, which has a light 
on it, and headed for Little 
Farmers’ Cay, another excellent 
anchorage with an interesting 
settlement. The residents are 
said to be descendants of the 
original Indians but are now, of 
course, mixed with considerable 
negro b!ood. A dance was ar- 
ranged for our entertainment, 
the Jamaica rum necessary for 
its success being provided by us. 
Vegetables are obtainable and 
there is a well on Great Guana 
Cay across the harbor, which 
contains usable although slightly 
brackish water. Of course, all 
local water must be well boiled 
before being used for drinking. 
We use local water only for wash- 
ing and cooking and have a sepa- 
rate tank for drinking water. 

Opposite the village there is a 
cut through which the tide runs 
very strongly into Exuma Sound. 
This cut separates Great Guana 
Cay from Big Farmers’ Cay. It 
is not recommended. A much 
better opening, called Galliot 
Cut, is at the southern end of 
Farmers’ Cay. To enter this 
from the west, pass to the north 
of Galliot’s Island. The mail boat 
running between Nassau and 
Georgetown uses this cut. It is 
described in the West Indies 
Pilot. 

You can enter the anchorage 
at Little Farmers’ Cay by going 
around either end of the cay, but 
to cross the bar extending across 
this harbor opposite the village 
you must go quite close to the 
cut at the northeastern end of 
the bar. The best anchorage is 
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INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACING COPPER — Glassy finish 


when rubbed, and antifouling. F 
Red No. 22 Green No. 23 Bronze No. 26 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT CRUISING COPPER — For a good 


round coating of strong antifouling properties. 


Red No. 10 Green No. 11 
INTERNATIONAL WOOD BOTTOM PRIMER — Provides correct 


foundation for, and helps the efficiency of subsequent antifouling coat- 
ings. Affords best protection to bottoms during Winter lay-up. 


Red No. 1577 Green No. 1748 


INTERNATIONAL TROPICAL ANTIFOULING — For the steel 
yacht, and may be used on wooden yachts also. The STRONGEST 
ANTIFOULING MANUFACTURED. 


Red No. 46 Green No. 48 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT ANTICORROSIVE — For steel bot- 
toms. Quick drying undercoat for Antifouling. 


Brown No. 1543 Green No. 1544 
INTERNATIONAL YACHT GALVEX A-214 — The only suc- 


cessful antigalvanic product and electrolysis eliminator applied like 
ordinary paint. For underwater use only. 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT BARE PLATE PRIMER NO. 45 — 
For steel bottoms after a scaling job or on new plates. Supplies the 
correct priming for adhesion of subsequent coatings of ANTICOR- 
ROSIVE and ANTIFOULING. 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT BOOTTOPPING — For Wood and 
Steel — Medium quick drying, with tough and weather proofing film. 


Bright Red No. 64 Green No. 65 
INTERNATIONAL YACHT DECK PAINTS — For Canvas, Wood 


and Steel. Economical because of their extreme protection against the 
destructive action of sunlight, moisture and abrasion. Will not chalk and, 
therefore, may be used on any upright surfaces, such as stanchions, rail- 
ings, deckhouses, etc. 


Buff No. 54 

Mast Buff No. 55 
Salmon Buff No. 56 
Terra Cotta No. 57 


Baltic Green No. 58 
Pacific Green No. 59 
Atlantic Green No. 60 
Caribbean Green No. 61 
Battleship Gray No. 62 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT WHITES — Finest oi! paints and enamels. 
All are gas and fume proof and made to resist all the conditions peculiar 
to marine use. Designed to give lasting decorative finishes. 


Gas & Fume Proof 


Yacht White, Semi-Gloss No. 37 
Yacht White, Gloss No. 377 
Yacht Flat White, Ext. No. 38 
Yacht Flat White, Int. No. 388 
Yacht White Enamel, Ext. No. 87 
Yacht White Enamel, Int. No. 88 
Yacht Engine Room 

Gloss White No. 89 Paints 


\ntemnatlona/ 








International Paint Company. Inc. 


PRESENTS ITS LINE OF 
YACHT PRODUCTS FOR 1935 


Send for color cards describing paints for every yacht use 


International Paint Company, Inc. 
21 WEST ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT BLACKS — Maintain a due chemical 
balance between pigments, oils, driers and other ingredients for the 
correction of blistering and other failures, usually caused by the natural 
heat absorption of black. Permanent high gloss 0., No. 39. 


Yacht Gloss Black No. 39 Yacht Flat Black No. 399 
INTERNATIONAL YACHT VARNISHES — Every detail of the 


extreme hard usage on any marine object has been thoroughly consid- 
ered in the manufacture of all INTERNATIONAL VARNISHES. 
Yacht Super Spar Varnish No. 90 (100% Bakelite) 
Yacht Spar Varnish No. 91 Yacht 4-Hour Spar Varnish No. 92 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT CABIN ENAMELS — In modern 
light reflecting colors. Require minimum attention to keep clean. 
Ivory No. 250 Old Rose No. 257 White No. 263 
Silver Gray No. 253 Jade Green No. 252 Black No. 262 
Orchid No. 258 Peacock Blue No. 260 


INTERNATIONAL YACHT TROWEL CEMENT — for facing up 
topsides and decks of steel, wood and canvas. Dries with a tough, 
flexible and highly adhesive texture. 25 Ibs. to the gallon. 


White No. 93 Gray No. 94 
INTERNATIONAL YACHT SMOKESTACK PAINT — Pigments 


and vehicles selected with due regard for their ultimate hard usage. For 
application to single or double stacks. 


Buff No. 72 Black No. 73 
INTERNATIONAL YACHT ENGINE ENAMELS — Dry quickly 


with unusual hardness and lustre. Unaffected by oils, gasoline, moisture, 
acid or fumes. 


Aluminum No. 86 Vermillion No. 84 Light Green No. 81 
Motor Gray No. 75 Maroon No. 78 Dark Green No. 77 
Steel Gray No. 76 Black No. 85 White No. 79 


INTERNATIONAL RED LEAD — Contains 97% pure red lead and 
positively will not settle and become hard in the can. 
Ready Mixed Red Lead No. 611 
Quick Drying Ready Mixed Red Lead No. 1746 


INTERNATIONAL SEAM COMPOUND — For the seams of 
wooden boats. Very easy application. Skins over quickly and will not 
“bleed” through subsequent coatings. 


For Above Water: 


White No. 31 Yellow No. 32 Black No. 33 
Mahogany No. 34 
For Below Water: 
Brown No. 30 


INTERNATIONAL PASTE WOOD FILLERS — A combination 
stain and filler in one operation. 
Mahogany No. 1579 Oak No. 41 Liquid No. 1745 
Walnut No. 40 Natural No. 1643 


INTERNATIONAL PAINT & VARNISH REMOVER NO. 200 
— Will penetrate and soften several coats of old PAINT, VARNISH, 
ENAMELS, SHELLAC, WAX or GUMS, and remain wet long enough 
to exclude haste. Creamy. 
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Scotch Whisky 


It comes to 


you in its prime, 
neither too young 
nor too old. 


A perfect Scotch 
that satisfies you 
every day. 





BUCHANAN’S 
LIQUEU 


A whisky so fine 
that connois- 
seurs choose it 
for special occa- 
sions. 


R (IN OVALS ) 
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THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 





HICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 





abreast or slightly to the north 
of the village, the location de- 
pending on the draft of the boat. 

The entrance at the northern 
end of Little Farmers’ Cay 
is comparatively shallow and 
should be attempted for the first 
time only when light conditions 
are favorable. There is about 
four and one-half feet’ at low 
water in the shallowest places in 
the channel. 

In proceeding south to George- 
town, Great Exuma, there are 
several alternatives. You can go 
out into deep water through 
Galliot Cut, which is the quick- 
est way but requires a run of 32 
miles in the deep and frequently 
rough waters of Exuma Sound. 
Another way is through very 
shallow waters just inside the 
Line Cays all the way to Rolle- 
ville. I have not yet explored 
this route. Or, you can go west 
of the Brigantine Cays and just 
north of West and East Barra- 
cuda Rocks, then through Pud- 
ding Cut around the north end of 
Barra Terre Island. With draft 
of less than five feet, this is an 
easy route to follow. Long dis- 
tances are covered where the 
depth of the water is only about 
six feet at low tide, mostly with 
white sand bottom. Through 
Pudding Cut and around the 
north end of Barra Terre, you 
will find two to three fathoms in 
an easily followed channel. After 
passing the northern extremity 
of Barra Terre, head about east, 
passing just south of two cays. 
On Barra Terre, near the north- 
ern point, is the settlement of 
Barra Terre, but water in its lit- 
tle harbor is too shallow even for 
a boat of 4-foot draft. The deep- 
est water follows close to the 
easterly shore of Barra Terre. 

From Barra Terre, the inside 
route to Rolleville should not be 
attempted at low water. Accord- 
ing to local fishermen, it is not 
difficult at half tide, or better, 
for boats of four to five feet 
draft. We did not try it but went 
out into Exuma Sound through 
Boisey Cut, about N by E from 
the northwest point of Hog 
Island. The cut has a strong cur- 
rent but is simple to navigate, 
with two to three fathoms, and 
no dangers in the center, al- 
though there is a shallow ledge 
extending out a short distance 
from the northern side. This side 
is marked by a conspicuous tri- 
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angular hill with a steep preci- 
pice on the side toward Exuma 
Sound. 

From Boisey Cut you have a 
15-mile outside run to George- 
town Harbor, the entrance to 
which is plainly shown by Chart 
H. O. 340 and described in the 
West Indies Pilot. The best an- 
chorage for small boats is close 
to the village of Georgetown, in 
Kid Cove, S%W from the bea- 
con on Stocking Island. 

Georgetown, the government 
seat of the Exuma Cays, is well 
worth visiting. Vegetables and 
fruits, lamb, eggs, chickens and 
canned goods may be obtained 
there. The roads are fairly good 
and interesting trips may be 
made all over the island by 
automobile. 

Georgetown Harbor may also 
be reached by a fourth, though 
longer, route without passing 
outside. Instead of going through 
Pudding Cut, after passing East 
Barracuda Rock, head about 
SSE for Duck Cay, sixteen miles 
distant, leaving it to the east. 

Two miles farther, Cokely 
Cay has a good-sized pond shown 
on Chart 26d which is said to be 
a fine place for duck shooting 
during the winter months. 

From Cokely Cay, follow 
along the edge of the shallow 
water to the east. Local fisher- 
men tell me that there is a chan- 
nel through Green Turtle Cut up 
to The Bluff on Great Exuma 
through which boats drawing 
eight or ten feet may pass at high 
water. The landing place at The 
Bluff is connected with George- 
town by a road. 

Continue for about nine miles 
east of Green Turtle Cut and 
south of the one-fathom curve, 
as shown on Chart 26d, to an 
unnamed cay about S by E from 
Rolle Town and past the white 
sand hill which is noted on the 
chart. Then, passing between 
this cay and the larger cay to the 
east, you come to the creek 
called the Ferry, which separates 
Great Exuma Island from Little 
Exuma, through which boats of 
five feet draft can be taken at 
high water and thence into 
Georgetown harbor. In making 
this passage from the Banks to 
Georgetown harbor for the first 
time, it would be wise to get a 
local fisherman to act as pilot. 
As yet, I have not explored this 
route. 
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THIS QC f 68-FOOT TWIN-SCREW YACHT 


SHOWS SAVINGS WORTH ANY MAN’S THOUGHT 





Built to the most exacting standards, it would be almost impossible to match its 


luxury at anything like its price. And, of course, the proved performance of 
this Q.C.£ “68” leaves nothing to chance—permits no possibility of disappoint- 
ment. For the owner who wishes to entertain somewhat elaborately, there is pro- 
vision for a crew of four, a sumptuous dining saloon in mahogany and brocade, 
and a galley adequate to the proper preparation and service of formal meals. For 
the man who gets his keenest pleasure in the feel of the boat under him, in the 
sense of its response to his every will, there is an ample bridge deck where is lo- 
cated the helmsman’s station, with its charts, instruments, and the controls of a pair 


of 175 horsepower Hall-Scott engines. The speed is a full seventeen miles an hour. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. © PHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 
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I HAVE EVER USED” 
Says Commodore Randall of U.S. Lines 


Through fog, at night and during dirty weather, 
passenger ships, the U.S. Navy, the U.S. Coast 
Guard, Admiral Byrd and others depend on the 
superiorities of the new and improved models of 
Bausch & Lomb Prism Binoculars. 


Ideal for identifying buoys, increasing range of visibility, 
picking up weather signals, identifying vessels, etc. Dust- 
proof, moisture - proof, abuse-resistant, light-weight. 
Models for every use. Send today for illustrated, de luxe 
40-page Catalog to Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
105 Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


SEE THESE DISPLAYED 
AT 
MOTOR BOAT SHOW 
AND AT 
YOUR DEALER’S 





At left, the 7 * 35 
Full 7-power with 35 mm. objective lenses; 
yields a large image of startling clarity. In- 
dependently focusing eyepieces, $81.00; with 
central focusing eyepieces, $86.00. 


BAUSCH cLOMB 


BINOCULARS 
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Speed Boat Development in Europe 


latter, power is lost and the 
transmission is heavier and more 
expensive. But with the B.P.M. 
system, the motor can be 
mounted at a comparatively 
steep angle abaft the step, the 
drive shaft can be quite short 
and the propeller can operate 
really effectively. 

It will be seen from the illus- 
tration that the whole drive is 
encased in a neat streamlined 
casing and the shaft angle is 
only 14°. The propeller is lo- 
cated abaft the after plane and is 
provided with a cavitation plate. 
The rudder is offset to port and 
the rudder post is well clear of 
the water. 

The boat illustrated is Sans 
Atout, A. Valtolina’s 1%-litre 


“Bimini, Sweet Bimini 


(Continued from page 75) 





racer, which at the moment 
holds the world’s 1%-litre mile 
record at 66.91 m.p.h. The last 
time America held this record 
was in 1929 when Ralph Snoddy 
attained -an average speed of 
52.55 m.p.h., at Balboa, with 
Miss Rioco. There is nothing 
very special about Sans Atout’s 
underbody, construction being 
on the lapped plank system 
found in some outboard hulls. 
The 4-cylinder supercharged 
B.P.M. motor is said to develop 
but 110 hp., a figure far below 
that of Miss Rioco’s straight- 
eight Miller unit. 

So it would appear that there is 
something to be said for this new 
drive! 

VITESSE 


” 
! 


(Continued from page 49) 


“In 15138, Ponce de Leon, 
Governor of Porto Rico and ship- 
mate of Columbus on his second 
voyage, obtained a royal grant to 
discover and colonize the Island 
of Bimini where, it was asserted 
in Indian tradition, there flowed 
a magical fountain, the waters of 
which had the miraculous power 
of restoring old men to youth.” 

Fountain, or whatever else its 
magic might be, the island un- 
doubtedly exerts a peculiar fas- 
cination on all who have been 
there. Situated about 55 miles 
due east of Miami, directly across 
the Gulf Stream, it is within 
comfortable reach of the main- 
land by boat or plane. Until the 
advent of prohibition in the 
United States and the resultant 
gold rush to the islands, the 
natives did practically no work 
except to sponge or fish, and, as 
nature is lavish, they did no more 
than they found absolutely nec- 
essary. With the abolition of 
prohibition, the natives remain 
as before, happy-go-lucky, cour- 
teous, kindly and occasionally 
voicing an Oxonian accent that 
is little short of startling in its 
effect. One of their quaint night- 
life customs is that of drifting in 
row boats from yacht to yacht, 
serenading the visitors and doing 
it remarkably well. Those occa- 
sions, with the long phosphor- 
escent trails in the wakes of the 
boats, the musical effects, vocal 
and instrumental, the silhouette 
of palms against a blue-black 


velvety sky, are something to 
be remembered. 

The harbor, though affording 
excellent anchorage, is marred 
by a threatening bar at its 
entrance, poorly marked. Such 
charts of the Bahamas as I have 
seen leave much to be desired 
and, for that reason, the visiting 
yachtsman is advised to procure 
the services of a guide, either in 
Miami or Bimini. The easy 
assurance of these men while 
piloting, especially in the case of 
the native Bahamians, is posi- 
tively uncanny, even to one 
familiar with Florida reefs. They 
think nothing of winding around 
flats and reefs for distances of 
fifty to one hundred miles, with 
apparently nothing to assist them 
in the way of navigational aids, 
only to make their landfalls 
“right on the nose.” 

I dislike to make prophecies 
but, as a-finale, I should like to 
venture a couple of guesses. 
One (to paraphrase Alexander 
Woollcott) is that, ere the straw- 
berries bloom again, every world 
record for big game fish will 
have been broken and, further- 
more, that the scene of action 
will be laid in the vicinity of 
Bimini. The other is that long, 
long after the strawberries have 
bloomed again—and whether 
or not he is interested in fishing 
—many a returned yachtsman 
will be humming the lilting tune 
of those Bahama _serenaders, 
“Bimini, Sweet Bimini!” 
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Differences of opinion on almost every subject under the sun—but 








only one world-opinion about spark plugs. Entering their 25th 


year, Champion Spark Plugs outsell all others all around the world. 






Performance is important 


SPARK PLUGS 
ARE VITALLY 







SELL THE 
SPARK PLUGS 
CHAMPIONS 
USE 
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CLEVELAND = Lee Miles, piloting a 
Champion equipped M & A Special, turned 
in the outstanding performance of the Na- 
tional Air Races bywinning six events, placing 
up with the leaders in three others and cap- 
turing the L. W. Greve Trophy. Convincing 
proof that champions use Champions. 


KEEP YOUR ENGINE 


YOUNG 


FRANCE—A. Varzi used Champions in 
his Alfa-Romeo to win the Grand Prix of 
Nice, a thrilling race through the streets, 
demanding maximum engine performance 
and unusual driving skill. P. Etancelin in 
a Maserati was second and Count Trossi 
was third. All used Champions. 


ENGLAND—F. W. Dixon won England’s 
premier racing event, the Brooklands 500 Mile 
Race, in a heavy downpour that called for 
superb drivingand thehighestengineperform¢ 
ance and stamina. His Riley was Champion 
equipped, as was the Riley that E. McClure 
and A. Von der Becke drove to second place. 


e CHANGE SPARK PLUGS EVERY 


PHILADELPHIAIn a year filled with 
record breaking outboard events practi- 
cally every major race was won with 
Champion Spark Plugs. For example, n 
the N.O. A. championships, Champions 
won every race in all classes and divi- 
sions, setting four new world’s records. 


10,000 MILES 


APEM 340" 
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Greater 


Protection 
at lower cost 





ACHTSMEN and motor boat owners who have 

used paint and varnish based on Bakelite Syn- 
thetic Resin have found that the rich gloss and fine 
appearance of their craft remain intact much longer 
than with other types of finishes. In many cases 
boats have gone through the entire season without 
requiring repainting. The durability of Bakelite 
Resin finishes affords protection that means real 
saving in maintenance costs, and freedom from mid- 
season refinishing problems. 

When based on Bakelite Resins, paints, varnishes 
and enamels for topsides, decks, cabins, masts and 
spars are unusually tough, flexible, resistant to salt 
and polluted water, and to sunlight and weathering. 
Tests on hundreds of private boats, commercial 
ships and in tidewater test stations have proved the 
retention of these properties after months of service. 

For all-season integrity of finish specify Bakelite 
Resin finishes. Leading marine paint manufacturers 
now supply them. Look for these words on the can: 
“Made with Bakelite Resin”. Write for copy of book- 
let 20F, “Bakelite Synthetic Resins”, which provides 
many interesting facts on paint and varnish durability. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 43 East Ohio Street 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


«Ss Par ore 


d with several types of Bakelite resin paints and varnishes (Levick photo) 


The registered wode marts shown obove 
momstoctured by Bakelite Corporotion Under the capital “8” is 


BAKE | LITE 


SYNTHETIC 


1 symbolizes the infinity. 








wan coteaslmanatadetapmenenias 


RESINS 
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“Hey, Sailor, What D’You Call It?” 


(Continued from page 67) 


Efficiency. Mr. Foster claims 
greater efficiency for this rig than 
for its parent. Naturally, I have 
no way of judging this. The sails 
set beautifully. The main does 
not backwind the staysail when 
closehauled as readily as it does 
on the conventional rig of my 
acquaintance. In handicap rac- 
ing, the boat does well — so well 
that it would be unfair to blame 
the rig because she does not al- 
ways win. I am not a racing man 
but I delight in a smart boat. 

Handiness. The rig is as handy 
as a spare shackle. The staysail 
halliard leads over a sheave in 
the masthead so that all hal- 
liards are on pins forward. The 
sails are purposely cut without 
battens. They drop when let go 
and stow with amazing ease. 
Before the wind, the staysail 
boom hangs down in rather an 
odd position but the sail remains 
asleep in light airs and will not 
jibe readily. An _ enthusiastic 
friend, watching it at work one 
day, exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, it’s the 
best sail on the ship!” 


Finally, she is a grand success, 
no matter what you call her. 
Strains aloft are no more than in 
a cutter with sails of similar 
area. Maybe that’s what she is 
— a, cutter with her staysail aft. 
I have failed to discover any dis- 
advantages inherent in the rig. 
Naturally, there are things which 
need changing for better results. 
For example, I found it hard to 
keep the luff of the staysail taut 
with the long, springy manila 
halliard that I used. This seems 
necessary for the proper setting 
of the sail. Next year I plan to 
substitute a stainless steel stand- 
ing part with a manila whip 
spliced into the end. 

One gets accustomed to the 
appearance of the rig in remark- 
ably little time. It has a jaunti- 
ness and cockiness all its own. 
From a distance, the sail spread 
is nearly an equilateral triangle, 
which gives it a compact, power- 
ful look. 

Come aboard, mates! Take her 
helm in a blow and realize that a 
new rig has been born. 


Discovering Islands 


(Continued from page 52) 


Most of the islands seemed to 
be of fairly recent origin; two of 
them had only bushes on them, 
two more showed trees thirty- 
five or forty feet high, and an- 
other bore larger trees and many 
coconut palms. They were com- 
posed of sand and probably at 
no point were they more than 
eight or ten feet above sea level. 
The chart I have drawn shows 
better than any description their 
situation on the long shallow 
reef. 

After these were all charted, 
arguments and suggestions fell 
thick and fast as to what we 
should name the new islands. 
The atoll, as may be seen on the 
chart, is so different from the 
usual coral formations in this 
vicinity that we felt it also 
should be named. We therefore 
called it Rufus Reef for the 


ship’s doctor, Rufus Southworth, 
who was at the wheel when we 
ran between it and the long 
reef. Besides, we all liked the 
sound of it. One island of course 
had to be Yankee Island for the 
ship. The other four were named 
for several people who made the 
cruise possible: Arthur Island, 
Exy Island, Roger Island, and 
Search Island. The family names 
may sound a little strange, but 
they are in good company with 
others to be found on the charts 
of these waters: Annie Florence 
Island, Violet Patch, Katharine 
Bay, Lizzie Weber Islands, 
Marie Louise Reef, Clarence 
Strait, and Bassett Smith Shoal. 
Besides, we felt that no name we 
could choose could possibly be 
objected to when the chart has 
already admitted two such as 
Boo Island and Blupblup Island. 
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THE HEART OF THE VESSEL 


is in the 








ENGINE ROOM .... 








The pleasure and satisfaction to be derived from a boat 
depends chiefly on the correct selection of its power plant. 
Singly, or in multiple, there’s a Hall-Scott engine for practi- 


cally every marine use in boats from 30 to 100 feet. 
Exhibited at New York Motor Boat Show — Space ‘‘W’’ Mezzanine 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company 
254 WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK, 'N. Y. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA . VANCOUVER, B. Cc. - LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


SEATTLE, WASH. . DETROIT, MICH. - IN MIAMI, FLORIDA, J. FRANK KNORR, 
{N NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT COMPANY, OF BOSTON, MASS. 


ae 
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HOW HALL-SCOTT ENGINES 
ARE TESTED AND PROVED 


Before being offered to the public each new Hall-Scott model 
is tested in the hardest type of use. The heavy duty, reduction 
gear models are proved by being installed in commercial fish- 
boats in the Seattle-to-Alaska fishing industry.To be successful 
in this service an engine must have stamina and reliability, 
and be highly economical in the use of fuel and lubricants. A 
great many of the operators of these fish-boats are descendants 
of the Indians —a hardy lot, who take readily to the sea, but 
know practically nothing about machinery. The neglect, even 
abuse,which engines receive at their hands, is a measure of the 
severity of these Hall-Scott tests— tests which have resulted 
in many large fleets of fish-boats standardizing on Hall-Scotts. 

The high-powered, direct drive, Hall-Scotts are proved in an 
entirely different—but no less rigorous—service. At San Pedro 
and at San Diego, California, water taxis operate an average of 
eighteen hours a day, carrying sailors to and from the naval ves- 
sels. These water taxis are usually from 40 to 60 feet in length, 
and are of exceptionally heavy construction to withstand the 
buffeting of landing alongside a ship in open water. Most of 
these boats are owner operated. The operators insist upon re- 
liability, as they cannot afford to miss a single run, They keep 
accurate account of the revenue of each boat, and its operating 
cost, and naturally purchase only that equipment which shows 
the best earning power.From daily experience over many years 
they have chosen more and more Hall-Scotts for their own 


use, until now 95 % of the water taxis are Hall-Scott equipped. 
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News from€YAchting Centers 
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Massachusetts Bay Flashes 





By 
ED EARLE 






NNUAL meetings and election of 1935 flag officers held the 
deck during the past month. Rear-Commodore Gerard B. 
Lambert was elevated to the three-star berth of the Eastern Yacht 
Club to succeed Commodore William T. Aldrich. The new senior 
flag officer, owner of the famous Class I veteran Vanitie and the 
three-masted schooner Ailantic, who recently purchased the 
America’s Cup defense aspirant Yankee, is refitting the bronze 
Boston sloop for an invasion of European waters. F. Haven 
Clark was elected to succeed Chandler Hovey as vice commodore, 
while Malcolm W. Greenough takes the rear commodore’s berth 
vacated by Commodore Lambert. 















* +. 


The other officers and committees of the Eastern Yacht Club 
for this year include B. Devereux Barker, secretary; Stephen W. 
Sleeper, treasurer; Charles Francis Adams and Robert Lessen, 
members of the council, at large; J. Amory Jeffries, John R. C. 
McBeath, Francis W. Belknap, Frederick J. Shepard, Jr., and 
Henry A. Morss, Jr., race committee; Robert 8S. Weeks, George E. 
Stephenson, Isaac R. Edmands, Lawrence H. Hansel and Stephen 
Paine, house committee; Francis H. Cummings, Samuel Mixter, 
Robert E. Peabody and James J. Storrow, Jr., committee on 
admissions. 






























Through the activities of James Cunningham Gray, for thirteen 
years chairman of the Eastern Yacht Club race committee, who 
now retires — the famous Marblehead club enlarged its scope not 
only in big boat racing but in small boat events as well. The 
veteran racing director has been an ardent booster of junior 
yachtsmen, and has worked hard building up the Eastern Yacht 
Club midsummer series. 

7 + + 


Commodore Richard deB. Boardman, whe-sailed Frederick H. 
Prince’s America’s Cup defense candidate Weetamoe throughout 


\ . 





the long series of trials from June until the latter part of August, 
= was reélected for a second term as head of the Corinthian Yacht 


Club. The other officers and standing committees for 1935 in- 


clude Jesse W. Morton, vice commodore; William T. Haley, rear 
commodore; John P. Squire, secretary; Frank 8. Cleghorn, treas- 


urer; Arthur J. Santry and Harry N. Bloomfield, executive com- 


is the choice of modern mariners. It is standard mittee; George W. Hooper, Clifford L. Lyall, Frank 8S. Deland and 
equipment for the new 165-ft. U. S. Coast Guard Charles H. Latham, membership committee; Frank P. Munro, 
Boats, and the entire fleet of the American-Ha- William L. Carlton, Robert M. Fallon and Gregory Connolly, 


waiian Line. It has been installed on many hun- 
dreds of fine yachts. Its superiority over the old, 


race committee; and Edgar W. Bright, house committee, for a 


flat-top type of compass is generally recognized. term of three years. 
The spherical shape of the bowl neutralizes the : /-* 


motion of the ship and assures a steady card at all 


times. The hemispherical glass dome plus the The first 30-Square-Metre to visit these shores from the Baltic, 
liquid magnifies the card to about twice its natural the Visitor, formerly the Gluckauf, has been sold by Ernest B. 


size and makes for greater visibility just where 
you want it. Our descriptive folder contains the 
endorsements of many satisfied users. 


Dane, Jr., to Brenner Root, of Cleveland, through the office of 
Belknap and Paine. The narrow-rigged sail area class was intro- 
duced in this country when Hannes Stinnes brought the Gluckauf 


See it at our BOOTH 69 at the New York Boat Show | to Marblehead in 1929. 


KELVIN-WHITE COMPANY 
112 State Street, Beston 


38 Water Street, New York 


+ * + 


A 37-foot auxiliary double-end cutter from the board of Bel- 
knap and Paine is under construction at the Eastern Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Shelburne, N. 8., for a Boston yachtsman. The new 


FOR \Wieibas N MARINE As cutter will be gaff-rigged and carry main and jib topsails. She is 








practically flush decked with two small trunks to give headroom. 
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The Yankee is being groomed up at Lawley’s Neponset yard for 
her invasion of foreign waters this summer. The first bulkhead is 
up and most of the joinerwork is well along. 


+++ 


The Boston office of Sparkman and Stephens reports that more 
interest was shown in boats in the fall of 1934 than in the previous 
year. A few of the yachts which have changed hands through this 
office are the 46-foot over all ketch, Werdna, from Charles D. 
Jencks of Bristol Highlands, to H. L. Willoughby, Jr., of Newport; 
the 43-foot over all schooner Coaster IT, from Murray G. Peterson 
of Marblehead to C. Prescott Knight, Jr., of Providence; the Elco 
42-foot Patsobel II, from Charles D. De Vinne, of New York to 
Dr. George W. Van Benschoten, of Providence; and the 38-foot 
yawl rigged motor-sailer, Gadfly, to James H. W. Whitcomb, of 
Wellesley Hills. 


es 


Hasket Derby, well known among New England yachtsmen, 
has joined the Boston office of Sparkman and Stephens. Mr. 
Derby, who has been actively engaged in the brokerage business 
for several years, hails from the old Derby family of Salem, which 
owned the famous privateer, Grand Turk. He is the owner of an 
auxiliary schooner bearing that name. 


++ + 


John G. Alden announces that Ashley D. Adams, formerly 
president of Boston Yacht Sales, Inc., has become associated 
with him. Mr. Adams, besides maintaining an active brokerage 
business, carried on an extensive building program on his ‘‘Seven 
Seas” schooners, yawls and cutters. 


++ + 


A new 35-foot auxiliary yawl is building at Casey’s Fairhaven 
yard for Stephen Bowen of Boston and Duxbury, from designs by 
Alden. Her lines are similar to several centerboard yawls built 
during the past two years from this designer’s plans, which have 
proved satisfactory where shoal draft is required. A sister yawl, 
Picaro, for Norwood Calvert and also built at the Casey Yard last 
spring, has recently cruised to Florida. 


~~. = 


The Dog Watch Meetings of the Boston Yacht Club got under 
way on January 7th with Richard W. Pratt as the first guest 
speaker. A partial list of the speakers who will talk on some phase 
of navigation include Prof. Harlan T. Stetson; Lieut. Welling, 
U.S.N.; G. H. Noyes, meteorologist. Designer Walter J. McInnis; 
Rear-Commodore George K. Briggs, and Alex W. Moffat, author 
of the tried and true “‘Galley Guide” are also included in the list 
of speakers. 


o + @ 


Commodore Charles A. Sawyer, Jr., was named to head the 
Boston Yacht Club again, with Alexander W. Moffat, vice com- 
modore; George K. Briggs, rear commodore; James R. Hodder, 
secretary; and, Schuyler Dillon, treasurer. 


+ & + 


Commodore Ambrose W. Isele was reélected to his fourth term 
as head of the South Boston Yacht Club. 


++ + 


The Boston office of Sparkman and Stephens reports that con- 
struction has been started at Lemos Bros., Riverside, R. I., on a 
40-foot over all auxiliary yawl for Charles D. Jencks of Bristol 
Highlands, R. I. She will have a spread of 701 square feet of sail 
with a double head rig. 
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Jhke KENYON 
SPEEDOMETER and LOG 


The Rainbow, the Endeavour, the Yankee, the 
Vanitie, the Weetamoe, and more than 175 of the 
nation’s finest yachts are equipped with the Ken- 
yon Marine Speedometer and Log, — the instru- 
ment that proves or disproves the correctness of 
your ideas of sail trim in racing. It accurately reg- 
isters nautical speed, changes in speed, and dis- 
tance covered; is indispensable to successful rac- 
ing; and a source of great pleasure to every yachts- 
man. The 1935 Kenyon Speedometer and Log 
feature improvements that greatly increase the 
ruggedness of these instruments. Write for our 
descriptive booklet. 


See it at our BOOTH 69 at the New York Boat Show 
KENYON INSTRUMENT COMPANY, 564 East First Street, Boston 


KELVIN-WHITE COMPANY 
112 State Street, Boston 38 Water Street, New York 


ITHE CHOICE OF CHAMPIONS | 
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Here’s an Mble Chew 


Whether you own an outboard, auxiliary-powered 
craft, express cruiser or yacht, Texaco Marine 
Products will give you more for your money. 
They have proved their dependability for marine 
service to many leading builders of boats and 
marine engines. Thousands of boat owners will 
tell you they are economical to use. 

Texaco fuels and lubricants were used in win- 
ning The Harmsworth Trophy, The Gold Cup 
Award, The President’s Cup. This is a perform- 
ance record unequalled by other fuels and lubri- 
cants. These grueling tests convincingly prove that 


Texaco Marine Products have exceptional power, 
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pep, stamina and ability. To keep your boat at her 
best all the time, and minimize up-keep costs, let 
this “able crew” handle your engine. 

At principal ports of call, along the coast and 
inland water routes, you will find a complete line 
of Texaco Marine Products. Texaco dealers will 
gladly help you sign on an “able crew” for your 
boat and add to your comfort and pleasure in 
many ways. When you see a Texaco Marine Prod- 
ucts Sign, go right alongside. You'll find a “home 
port” that’s hard to beat. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY, 135 East 42nd St., N.Y. C. 


Marine Sales Division 


TEXACO manne 


TEXACO FIRE-CHIEF GASOLINE * TEXACO MARINE MOTOR OILS 
TEXACO WATER PUMP GREASE * TEXACO URSA OILS FOR DIESELS 


an a Ol I OO 


“ABLE CREW” 
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for VEY type of boat 





See mae 





@ Texaco Marine Products make 
friends with your boat quickly—and 
keep her friendly with you always. 
For Texaco Marine Products are 
made especially for marine service. 
They know how to urge your engine 


to greater power and smoothness. 


@ “Pretty is as pretty does”—keep 
your boat on her best behavior all 
the time with a crew of Texaco 
Marine Products. It’s how she han- 
dles when you climb aboard, open 


up and head out for the open water, 


that’s the secret of her charm. 





PRODUCTS 


TEXACO THUBAN * TEXACO CUP GREASE 
TEXACO OUTBOARD GEAR LUBRICANT 





FOR EVERY. TYPE OF BOAT 
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Narragansett Bay Gossip 


GAIN! Another dinghy regatta, which will be the Narragan- 

sett Bay series held in Bristol March 9th and 10th. As last 
year’s regatta seemed to be a great success, the dinghy chairman, 
Peter Geddes, is planning bigger things and everyone hopes for a 
large entry. There will be the Class A and Class B dinghies and 
possibly the new one-designs if there are enough entries. The 
regatta will be run along the same lines as last year. 

The fall series of the Frostbiters has ended with more enthu- 
siasm than ever. Each Sunday found more boats and more spec- 
tators out, so no one knows what the spring series, which will be 
the real test, may bring forth. Our New England winters seem to 
start around the middle of January. The fleet sailed six regular 
races of which the boats had to sail in two-thirds to qualify. Out 
of eight qualifying and five not qualifying in Class A, Peter 
Geddes’s Nut Shell placed first with 84.06 per cent; Herbert 
Barlow’s Dab Dab was second, with 73.42; Mart Keeler’s Cublet 
placed third, with 70.69. In Class B, seven qualifying and five 
not qualifying, Smith’s Jade was first with 77.61; Jack Wood's 
Flying Trapeze, second with 69.55 and John Lane’s Moo, third 
with 68.20. Although Sidney Herreshoff's Frost Fish rated 96.81, 
he did not qualify as his boat was completed in time for only the 
last two Sundays — a lucky break for the other participants as 
she is exceedingly fast and somewhat radical in design. She is a 
flat bottom boat with somewhat elliptical sections. She is painted 
like a fish, the top strake dark gray, the second strake lighter, and 
so on to a pure white, which gives an illusion of hollowness. 

The most interesting feature is her rigging, as she has a double 
boom with the forward ends held apart by a spacing stick. The 
shrouds are attached to the forward end of the boom and these 
lead to the mast just above the partners. There is a purchase on 


SPINNAKER LIZ 








the outhaul so that one can adjust the draft of the sail at all times. 
Her centerboard is raised and lowered by a lever attached to the 
centerboard box. 

Chilblain has changed hands again! Whether it was because she 
is a remarkable boat or that her name is so appropriate for this 
Frostbite season, no one knows but, anyway, Jim Sheldon is her 
owner now, which makes one more skipper to add to the list. 

Arnold Hoffman has traded his Class A Padded Cell for a new 
Dyer ‘“‘A”’. Of course, not an even trade, but Arnold thought he 
needed a new boat — one that might go faster! 


+ + + 


The Herreshoffs are building two new Fisher Island 23-footers, 
one for Pierre duPont, 3rd, and the other for Arthur E. Whitney 
of New York. This makes a total of seventeen of this class that 
the Herreshoff Company has built in the last three years. 


++ + 


Zenas Bliss, navigator of the Rainbow, has been kept busy all 
winter lecturing before clubs, fraternities and engineering socie- 
ties, and next month will lecture before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at the Engineers Club, Boston. As last 
year’s match as a topic of conversation doesn’t seem to lose its 
interest, the inevitable discussion will probably continue. 


+ + + 


At the annual meeting of the Narragansett Bay Fleet of the 
International Star Class, John Mason was elected fleet captain. 
and Edward Cabot secretary-treasurer. A strong sentiment for 





















“Here’s a tip for any old ship,” says 


Bon Ami Chick 
the Sailor... 


Keep a package of Bon Ami (the well- 
known household cleanser) on your boat 
all the time. For Bon Ami is a handy 
“mate” that will help you do a lot of jobs. 

It cleans and freshens paint that has 
become dirty, dulled or soiled. 

It keeps the galley and the lavatory 
spotless and sanitary. 

It puts a fine polish on the brasswork. 

It makes the windshield, windows and 
other glass parts glistening clear! 

You can buy Bon Ami either in Cake or 
Powder form—whichever you may prefer. 


~ BON AMI 
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LYCOMING MARINE ENGINES TAKE THE ums OUT 


on Exhibition at the 


MOTOR BOAT SHOW OF BOATING <=. 


Block “Z”’ 


PO (ay D* a With Socony-Vacuum’s 
1 LYCO Mir a NO Jy Yj Seamless Wearpruf 


Marine Fenders 





This new type of marinefen- 
der is especially designed to 
submerge itself one-third of 
its length—thus giving your 
boat double protection at all Double Protection . Tightly 
times: both above and below packed with buoyant Kapok 
the water line! .. weighted, yet they float. . 


And that’s not all—for protect the hull below water. 





. Wearpruf Marine Fenders Seamless . . The seamless 

Thousands of boat owners testify to the remarkable power are built differently, and of — tubing is of soft finish tightly 

and dependability of Lycoming Marine Engines. 4 to 12 extra-heavy material for oven page Ag temegpene. 
, ; »s he sug 

cylinders; 35 to 325 Horse Power. Direct Drive or Reduc- ee _ are oa ice. canvas, Wearpruf Fenders 

. a See these new fenders at’ wear longer. 

tion Gear. Ask your dealer or boat yard for details or write the 1985 Motor Boat Show Convenient Sizes . . Avail- 
... and orderacomplete set able for service rangin 

; rs 

LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY for your boat this year! from outboards to cruisers. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Division of Cord Corporation meio 


Export and New York Offices: 44 Whitehall Street, New York, N. Y. SOCONY ~VACUUM OIL Co. | 


LY COMING ett 


MARINE ENGINE'S 





























Shorty: How come ya got so little to carry? 


The Big Un: | switched to Barbasol and got rid 
of that old-style mug, brush and lotion. 







Barbasol Removes 3 More 
Useless Things from Life 






Carting around that old-fashioned mug and brush, having 
it take up room in your kit, makes any sailor sore. But wise 
men are chucking that stuff overboard and getting onto the 
Barbasol way, and— 


























Not only does Barbasol save you space and time, it makes 
shaving a pipe. Get a load of this— 


Just wet the face. Spread on a little Barbasol. A few 
easy strokes with the razor—and that’s all. No messing 
around with hot towels. No stuff to put away. Why—you 
can carry your entire shaving kit in 


our jumper pocket. BARBASOL BLADES 
y ee 5 FOR 25¢ 


Start Barbasol today. You can find 4 good, honest blade. That's 
what Barbasol set out to 


use for the space saved. The Barbasol Nini. and that’s what we've 
Co., Indianapolis. got to sell—a brilliant new 


blade, sharp as an ensign’s 

tongue, true as the flagship’s 

Barbasol presents EDWIN C. HILL, news commentator, Colors. On sale wherever 
C.B.S. See local newspapers for time. Barbasol is sold. 


FOR MODERN SHAVING: NO BRUSH + NO LATHER + NO RUB-IN 
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Sidney Herreshoff’s novel rig on his new Dink “Frost Fish.” 
It has a double boom, the forward ends being spread by a 
spacing stick 


holding the races next summer off Bristol was manifested as many 
of the fleet owners are from the eastern shore of the Bay, and 
conditions are thought to be better than at Warwick. 


+ + + 


For the past few weeks there has been quite a bit of ice boating 
on Tioque Lake, in Warwick. There are about eight boats, enough 
to make the racing exciting. Tom Harris has two, Lincoln Arnold, 
Jack Wood, Jim Sheldon, Clinton Cook and Wendell Brown each 
one, and there is a local boat, Spirit of Sport, a good old home- 
made model. 

+ + + 


Another new boat to be seen on Narragansett Bay this summer, 
which will probably have her mooring off the Barrington Yacht 
Club, is a 40-foot ketch designed by Crocker and being built at 
Reid's in Winthrop, Mass. This boat is of especial interest by 
reason of the fact that, while she is to be an auxiliary and not a 
motor-sailer, she will have the type of deckhouse seen on the 
latter. 

BUZZARD’S BAY 


Buzzard's Bay appears to be quiet with everyone hoping for a 
bigger and better year to be started soon. In fact, everyone seems 
to have many plans but as yet they need the urge of spring or the 
sting of winter to spur them on to big things. 

William Wood in New Bedford is building a new motor-sailer 
designed by. Dobson, 30 feet over all, 26 feet on the water and 
10 feet beam. She is being built for Captain Charles Baker of the 
Butlers Flat Light House off New Bedford harbor. At the same 
yard they are also building a life boat for the Atlantis, at Wood’s 
Hole, which is 23 feet in length and 6 feet beam. A 25-foot boat 
on exactly the same lines was delivered prior to this one, and 
the new craft will fit right into the larger one. 


+ + + 


Pat O’Connell, in Taunton, is building a 37-foot skipjack sloop 
for Joseph R. Gould, of Springfield, Mass. She was designed by 
Charles Bond and is a centerboarder of ‘“‘V”’ bottom construc- 
tion. She is 31 feet on the water, 12 feet beam, 3 feet 6 inches draft 
and will have a 40 hp. Lathrop motor. As she is of such light draft, 
she has a very high deck to give ample headroom, which makes 
her look quite bulky. The design is one seldom seen around these 
parts, but there are quite a number of them on the Chesapeake. 

Also under construction at this yard is a new design of a 16-foot 
sloop by John Alden. She is a centerboard boat and may be shown 
at the Motor Boat Show. 
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SEE THESE Two NEW 
BOATS, AND OUR OTHER 
MODELS AT THE SHOW 





























Designed by Nicholas S. Potter for com- 
pactness, economy and ease of handling, 
this new 20’ 0.a. motor sailer provides 
two 6’ 6” berths, toilet room and galley. 


BT ae NEW POTTER 
~~ ONE-DESIGN 
CLASS B 
SAILING DINGHY 


$285 


See These Boats 
at the Show 
Space A-5, Ground Floor 


The Fairfield Boat Works 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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"The Worlds Finest All-Wave Radio” 












Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Miller, cruising the South 
Seas in their yawl, “VIVA”, 


enjoy entertainment from 
alltheworldontheirSCOTT. Al t -WAVE Xv 


| BECAUSE it is custom-built to the 
most accurate standards known in 
ASCOTT Recvesare now radio, by a maker with more years of 
USS “IDAHO Others Specialized all-wave experience, the 
Uis'havye "SCOTT ALL-WAVE XV delivers 

Ae finer performance on all wave lengths 
! between 13 and 550 meters. Its tone 
quality is world-known for highest 
fidelity. Either in its own beautiful 
cabinets, or in special installations 
The Matson Liner“MARI- designed to fit into the space and 


OSA"’ on which was in- 
stalled a SCOTT Receiver . 
that brought entertainment decorative scheme of your boat or 


from all the world. ae 2 R 

your home, it is as completely satis- 
fying to the eye as it is to the ear, 
and to your appreciation of mechan- 
ical perfection. Every part used in 

its construction (except tubes) guar- 
Mr. Leoe Man det's"BUCA: anteed against breakdown or failure 
Receiver inits smoking im Service for five years. 


room, with six loud speakers 
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papmneenninennatte sr Sold (in the U.S.A.) only direct from the 
és Laboratory, on 30-day competitive trial. 
: E. H. SCOTT 
ede RADIO LABORATORIES, INC. 
Me ote ke ~~ 4414 Ravenswood Avenue, Dept. 19B5 
Gwnere and gueste world- CHICAGO, ILL. 


wide entertainment. 


You will be interested in the literature telling the performance records 
of SCOTT Receivers in the hands of owners in 143 countries overseas, 
as well as in every state of the U.S.A. Send for this interesting book, 
complete technical information, etc. 


E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, INC., 
4414 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 19B5, Chicago, II. 
Please send me complete information regarding the SCOTT ALL-WAVE XV, and 


| | 
| your 30-day competitive trial offer. | 
| | 
| 
l 

















THE GREATEST NAME IN MOTOR BOATING 


GAR WOOD 


has this to say about 
Fuels and Lubricants 


* Gar Wood, builder and de- 
signer of motor boats, says: “Any boat 
— outboard — express cruiser —or run- 
about, is only as good as its engine. 
The use of high-quality fuels and lubri- 
cants is your best guarantee of maximum 
power, speed, and dependability.” 

In Miss America X, winner of the 
Harmsworth Trophy, Gar Wood uses 
Texaco Products exclusively. In your 
boat, it will pay you to use this same 
able crew. Texaco Marine Products are 
available at all ports of call. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 135 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Marine Sales Division 
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mmune poducl 
TEXACO MARINE MOTOR OILS « TEXACO WATER PUMP GREASE 


TEXACO THUBAN + TEXACOCUPGREASE + TEXACO OUT- 
BOARD GEAR LUBRICANT + TEXACO URSA OILS FOR DIESELS 


TEXACO PROVIDES AN ABLE CREW 
FOR EVERY BOAT 
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Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


NTER-CLASS warfare on Long Island Sound will flare again 
next summer with all of its old fury and considerable new in- 
terest, thanks to the aggressiveness of the Victory skippers, who 
have gone about flinging challenges left and right (oh, very well, 
port and starboard) at the Interclubs, Atlantics and Herreshoff 
“S” Class. 

Since the Victories have pretty well established themselves in 
recent years as the champions of the titillating sport of team 
racing, they reasonably might be expected to remain snugged 
down in their home ports resting on their laurels, so to speak, and 
waiting for the other classes to say, ‘‘Come on out and fight.”’ 

But the Victories were taking no chances of being deprived of 
their favorite Sunday afternoon sport through the bashfulness or 
lack of belligerence of the other one-design groups in their approxi- 
mate measurement category. They sent Ted Clark to the Inter- 
club Class dinner with a challenge and then, when they held their 
own winter party, invited representatives of the Interclubs, 
Atlantics and ‘‘S’s” there to pick up the gauntlet, a feat which 
these gentlemen accomplished with no little grace and aplomb. 

Team racing at the western end of the Sound has fallen into 
desuetude because of the marked superiority of the Victories over 
rival boats of approximately twenty feet water line. The Gardner- 
designed, raised deck knockabouts walloped the Interclubs three 
times in a row, and the Interclubs decided that thereafter if any 
team racing was done it would take place in their boats, Victory 
crews taking four of them over for the occasion. The Interclubs 
won the only race held on this basis and last year there was no 
Victory-Interclub race of any kind. 

The Victories outsailed the Atlantic one-designs twice and that 
rivalry ceased abruptly. Only the competition with the ““S”’ boats 
from Oyster Bay thrived. They have met five times, the Victories 
winning three races and losing one. Last summer’s match was un- 
finished because an Oyster Bay typhoon left the rival yachts 
becalmed miles from the appointed terminal. The Victory vs. 
“S” races are always close no matter which team wins and that 
undoubtedly accounts for the fact that interest in them never 
has waned. 

++ + 


Contributing to the expected revival of team racing are rig 
changes put into effect this winter by the Interclubs and Atlantics. 
The latter class has merely substituted a loose-footed jib for the 
original club-footed headsail, but the Interclubs have tossed their 
entire sail plan overboard and started from scratch again. The 
class has adopted a thoroughly modern inboard rig, tall and nar- 
row, designed by Billy Luders, the talented young Stamford 
skipper and naval architect. 

The mast will be higher, and boom shorter, thus permiting the 
use of a permanent backstay, and the jib will be loose-footed. 
And, what is more, the class is going in for circus tent spinnakers. 
This rig already has been tried out and it appears to make the 
Interclubs lively in light airs without affecting their stability in 
hard breezes. 

Several of the Interclubs have already been towed up to the 
Luders yards for rerigging and the addition of lead to the bottom 
of their keels. Just how much all this is going to cost the Interclub 
owners no one has been able to find out definitely, but by the time 
the new rig is set up, the lead added, a double-luff spinnaker pur- 
chased, a new jib acquired, an old mainsail recut and a new one 
bought, the figures will total $700 or maybe more. The Interclub 
Class, apparently, has decided that the depression is a thing of the 
past and that good times are here again. Messrs. Luders, Ratsey 
and Burrows undoubtedly will agree. 


++ + 


The team racing idea has spread to the Star Class, at least to 
the Western Long Island Sound Fleet. Rufus Smith, Bayside 
skipper, has proposed that instead of sailing a number of fleet races 
in various ports on Sunday afternoons, the Stars map out a sched- 
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When you use a Columbian you 
know that you have the best. That's 
why the majority will go Columbian 


in 1935! 


If interested in Underwater Fittings in- 
vestigate the Columbian line. Quality 
in every detail. For reconditioning pro- 
pellers, use our special department. 












Your copy of "Propellers in a Nutshell and Marine 
Accessories” is ready. *Send for it. 


THE COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP., 236 North Main Street, FREEPORT, L. I., N. Y. 


_ Member of the Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 




















ANNOUNCING—At New Low Prices 












/\\’ Mahogany plank- Accommodations for 
' \ Prom od ae A DEVELOPMENT OF four saedaena rig if 
Able—Fast OUR desired — Fast 


under power 


MOST SUCCESSFUL and sail 
BOATS 
OF 
1934 


MALABAR CUTTER AND ALDEN MOTOR SAILER 








MALABAR CUTTER AT = 


$3650-9 


EQUIPPED 
ALDEN MOTOR SAILER IN SAME PRICE FIELD 











A Fast — roomy — sleek cutter A Motor Sailer that really sails to _wind- 
326" O.A. 296" L.W.L. 10'10” beam. . ward 
‘ yh oo h ] d 32'9’O.A. 29 L.W.L. 11’ beam, 4 2” draft, 
was Eee a q A Full headroom 
Order now for SSE r Payment in 
Spring Delivery 131 STATE STREET A) BOSTON, MASS. four installments 





NAVAL ARCHITECT Telephone ue” CAP 9480 YACHT BROKER 
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“wenn” “eile MOTOR WITH POWER TO SPARE wee” eee 





Each year new users learn the security and deep satisfaction 
of Red Wing ownership. Old users grow more than ever 
staunch in their faith in these fine marine engines. This 
sincere praise of Red Wing Motors is world-wide. No line of 
motors enjoys a finer reputation for performance, reliability 


and long life. 


If you’re buying a new boat or repowering the old one — 
there’s a Red Wing Thorobred exactly suited to your re- 
quirements. Our engineers will give you expert recommenda- 
tions if you write stating details of your boat. 


MARINE-BUILT MOTORS 
for Gasoline or Fuel Oil 





gee 
& 


FUEL OIL MARINE EN- 
GINE — Four and six cylin- 
der models, from 30 to 180 
h.p. on famous Waukesha- 
Hesselman cycle. Compact, 
clean, easy to start and eco- 
nomical to run. 





ARROW SPECIAL SIX — 45- 


85 h.p. Smooth, abundant power 
for cruisers. One of the 21 Thor- 
obred models for gasoline. 1 to 6 
cylinders — 4 to 150 
h.p. High speed and 
heavy duty types. 








Ve” Re” 
Vs” wee” 
wee” wae” 


RED WING, MINNESOTA U.S.A 





Eastern Distributors at 
201 East 12 St., New York 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
27 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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ule of team matches among boats basing in different harbors. 
He would have Bayside Stars racing against those of Manhasset 
Bay, while the newly organized Sea Cliff flotilla tackles the North 
Shore group and so on. Smith’s suggestion met with instant ap- 
proval and he was appointed chairman of a committee to work 
out details of the project and report to the class before warm 
weather rolls around. 
-~ + + 


The Western Long Island Sound Stars will be represented in 
the international events at Havana and Bermuda. Adrian Iselin, 
veteran internationalist who does more sailing in strange waters 
than he does on the Sound, will take his good old Ace, No. 202, i: 
Cuba and her teammate will be Shucks, No. 999, owned by E. S 
White, who got his first taste of international competition a couple 
of years ago tending sheets for Iselin in the Bacardi Cup and Mid- 
winter Internationals off the Cuban capital. The fleet’s entries in 
the new event at Hamilton, which will be sailed some time in 
April, will be announced later. 


+ + + 


Another one-design class for the younger sailing crowd is in 
prospect. When and if it materializes it will be known as the 
Viking Class, because, in the words of its sponsor, Vivian Burnett 
of Plandome, L. I., and the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, ‘It 
will go places.” 

The new boat, as laid down by Charles D. Mower from Bur- 
nett’s ideas, will be 23 feet on top, 1714 on the water, 7 feet beam 
and draw 3)% feet. She is a combination racing and cruising boat 
with cabin accommodations for two and a long, straight, iron-shod 
keel so that she can be hauled out alongside a wharf or bulkhead 
without difficulty for frequent bottom scrubbings and painting. 

She will be an auxiliary craft, carrying a small, easily stowed 
outboard motor with an exceptionally long drive shaft that can 
be clamped on the transom to push the boat out to starting lines 
in light weather and home again after races if the wind fails. 

Mr. Burnett feels that there is a need for just such a class to 
initiate youngsters into the joys of cruising and at the same time 
keep them interested in racing after they have cut their eye teeth 
in Meteors, Comets, dinghies and similar craft. He has obtained 
bids from several builders and believes that the Viking can be 
turned out for something like $1200. 


es 


The fourth anniversary regatta of the Frostbite Yacht Club at 
Manhasset Bay over the New Year’s week-end was a social and 
political success if not exactly a howling triumph from the point 
of view of racing. A good-sized fleet of Class A, Class B and one- 
design ‘“‘B”’ dinghies representing Narragansett Bay, Essex, the 
North Shore and Long Island, had splendid racing the first day, 
Saturday, and then did nothing at all on Sunday because it blew 
a mite too peart from the nor’west. Monday saw the Manhasset 
Bay Class A boats beat the Essex unit, 19 to 17, in one team race 
and then fall prey to a flat calm in their attempt to sail another. 

On the fourth day it blew like the hammers of Thor again from 
the nor’west, but after a typically gay burlesque meeting of the 
Frostbite Yacht Club the dinghy addicts rigged ten Class A boats 
and went out to race just to uphold the sterling traditions of the 
outfit. There was a short starting line, a rolling sea and a vast 
amount of breeze and it took no end of skill and luck to keep the 
dinks right side up. Despite conditions, the self-appointed addi- 
tions to Howard Curry’s race committee went formal on the boys 
and, of all things, recalled four boats for getting over the line too 
soon. Three of them came back but the fourth, Ernest Ratsey’s 
pram Wiggles, sailed by Ted Clark, kept going and finished first. 
You can imagine Ted’s chagrin when he was informed that he was 
disqualified and that Bill Dodge, of Mystic, Conn., had won in 
Mothbail. 

The casualties were terrific. Arthur Knapp, sailing Ben (Scat 
tercash) Harrison’s Ker Choo, led the fleet to the second mark and 
all but sank when the tiller snapped as he tried to jibe. He doused 





sail and finished under oar power. Commodore Egbert Moxham, 
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MORSE STRAIGHT LINE RE- 
DUCTION GEARS give maxi- 
mum power and economy at all 


engine speeds. Provide highest 
TR A N S Ml S S | O N S propeller efficiency. Save money, 
initial investment is lowered. 


Weight is saved and valuable hull 
space made available. Easily installed in any displacement boat. Leading 
engine manufacturers now offer MORSE REDUCTION GEARS as built-in 
equipment. Always specify Morse. : 

MORSE REDUCTION GEARS areavailable in standard sizes 15 to 300 H.P. 

MORSE TRANSFER DRIVES, a simple, practical, trouble-free means of 
mounting your engine well aft. More cockpit space, improved riding and 
performance qualities. 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
Division Borg Warner Corporation 









Write for Steel Towboat“Lit- 
complete tle Rock” le 


built-in Morse Re- 


SHOWING duction Gears. 
MORSE Turns 3-blade 36 x 
STRAIGHT LINE 36 Columbia pro- 
REDUCTION GEAR peller. 














££ 4 9n1935 46 & 
THE TREND WILL BE TO 


SAILBOATS 


We offer a complete line of standardized sailcraft from 


$275.00 to $3,500 | 


Designed and built in the 
“MOST MODERN PLANT ON THE GREAT LAKES” 
by builders of 
CHAMPION RACING CRAFT 
including 


Bermuda Class B. Winner 1934 
Detroit Mackinac Winner 1933-34 


“BACCARAT” 
se EROS Hl 9 = Interlake and Detroit River Star Boat 
Champion 1934 


AND MANY OTHERS 
VISIT OUR BOOTH AT THE 


NEW YORK BOAT SHOW 


OR WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS OF OUR DIFFERENT MODELS TO 


LEONARD THOMSON, Inc. 
National Distributors—500 E. Jefferson Av., Detroit 


RUSSELL J. POULIOT, Inc. 


Designers and Builders—9666 E. Jefferson Av., Detroit 
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@ Tbe Nepenthe (formerly the Ciga- 
vette), a 75-ft. super-express cruiser 
built in 1928 (April) by Henry B. 
Nevins, Inc., City Island, N.Y., from 
fans by Jobn H. Wells, Inc. Outside 
ender strips covered with polished 


oval Monel Metal fastened with 
polished oval bead Monel Metal 
screws. Two cold-drawn Monei Metal 
propeller shafts 2344"x18 ft. Stub 
shetes are assembled with Muff coup- 
lings machined from solid Monel 
Metal bar, and Monel Metal keys 

and wedges. 


The “Cigarette” 
changes her NAME 
but NOT her 
PROPELLER SHAFTS 





Now christened the 
Nepenthe, she still carries 
her original Monel Metal 
shafts, after 6 years of com- 
muting through Hell Gate 


HE Nepenthe (formerly Ciga- 

rette) is none of yourfair-weather 
craft. She’s a husky 75-foot super- 
express cruiser that has seen six sea- 
sons of regular commuting service in 
Long Island Sound and through Hell 
Gate to her berth in the East River. 


She was built by Henry B. Nevins, 
Inc., of City Island, N.Y., from plans 
by John H. Wells, Inc., and so, of 
course, all the materials built into 
her are A.A.1. 


During the innumerable times she 
has bucked the swirling waters of 
Hell Gate she has frequently encoun. 
tered driftwood and other debris. 
These accidents have damaged her 
propellers; but not her propeller 
shafts. They are Monel Metal. 


Monel Metal shaftsare cold-drawn 
to a dense, hard structure. They 
polish-in to a mirror finish which 
eases wear at shaft bearings. Monel 
Metal shafts are stiff (no whip) and 
strong as steel, so they are not dam- 





@ Nepenthe laid up for the winter. Galley trim 
of Monel Metal includes two sinks, drinking 
water glass stand, hood over gas water heater 
and gas range, and counter and bulkhead 
Sheathing back of range and heater. 


aged by jars and bangs that hopelessly 
spring shafts of ordinary material. 


Moreover, they are absolutely 
rust-proof and immune to pitting 
and galling, even in highly polluted 
salt water. 


Read the captions under the pho- 
tographs above and you will see that 
Monel Metal has many other uses 
around a boat besides propeller 
shafting. If you'd like more informa- 
tion, regarding Monel Metal, write 
for your copy of ‘A Seagoin’ Metal.” 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


Monel Metal 


Mone! Meta! is a registered trade- 


mark applied to an alloy containing a 
approximately two-thirds Nickel and 
0 one-third copper. Monel Metal is 
frernt\, mined, smelted, refined, rolled and 
marketed solely by Internations! Nicke!. COD8 
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MARBLEHEAD 
ANTI-FOULING 


GREEN 
BOTTOM PAINT 





It is a Powerful Preven- 
tive of Marine Growth, 
Barnacles and Borers. Has 
no equal in warm and trop- 
ical waters as a protection 
against destructive Teredos. 


Emerald—Light Green 
Cream White 


A Hard Finish Racing Green 
by Special Order 


John G. Alden — I have used your 
Marblehead Anti-Fouling Green 
Bottom Paint on my own schoon- 
ers, Malabar I to X,.and on my 
better grade yachts. It is most satis- 
factory both from a racing and 
cruising standpoint. 


- Belknap & Paine — We have speci- 


fied Marblehead Green Bottom 
Paint for all wooden yachts from 
our design for a number of years 
past, to our entire satisfaction. 


Burgess & Donaldson— Invaluable 
for racing and cruising. 


Cox & Stevens — Used largely on 
vessels with which we have been 
connected, and has always given 
complete satisfaction. 


Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% 
perfect as possible. 


Stearns-McKay Mfg. Co. 
Marblehead, Mass., U.S. A. 
(so a RN 





of Manhasset Bay, finished stern foremost steering with an oar 
after his rudder had broken in half, and Red Nose, sailed by Dr. 
Gabriel Giannini and Bob Van Name, capsized at the weather 
mark. 

This incident gave Miss Lorna Whittelsey, one of the first 
Frostbiters, an opportunity to show her skill at boat handling and 
rescue work. She abandoned the race, luffed up smartly alongside 
Red Nose, and helped her crew, Fred Hibbard, drag Giannini and 
Van Name aboard. Thereupon she dropped the hoist of her sail 
and with only the peak up finished the course despite the added 
load. The spectators on the Manhasset Bay wharf gave Lorna the 
big hand she deserved. 

The new officers of the Frostbite Yacht Club are: Samuel 
Wetherill, Larchmont, commodore; Gordon Curry, Knicker- 
bocker, vice commodore; Allan Clark, Manhasset Bay, rear com- 
modore; George Ratsey, Larchmont, fleet captain; Everett B. 
Morris, Manhasset Bay, secretary; Howard L. Curry, life chair- 
man of the race committee; Egbert Moxham, Sr., Manhasset Bay, 
upholder of the rights of the port tack; Jack Allen, Essex, chief 
dinghy bailer, and Mrs. Helen Hill, master-at-arms. A suitably 
inscribed broken tiller in lieu of a mace is Mrs. Hill’s badge of 
office. 


West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


ALIFORNIA’S ninth annual Midwinter Regatta, to be 
sailed off San Pedro February 20th to 24th, will be the big- 

gest ever, even though the only visiting contestant will be Herbert 
Dowsett, Jr.’s Star Chip, from the Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, Yacht 


Club. 


Thirty-nine racing class sloops were entered in late January, 
prepared to scrap through the five-day program, an equal number 
of cruising windjammers and Skimmer scows were booked for the 
week-end schedule, and on Saturday and Sunday only some six 
dozen little fellows — Snipes, Rainbows, Snowbirds, Starlets, 
International ‘‘Twelves” and such — will race over the inside 
Cabrillo Beach course. The large classes will all race outside over 
the Point Fermin Olympic course, except that the windward- 
leeward events will be sent out to a free mark dead to windward, 
with all others over the regular triangles. 

Star Class entries were boosted in January to eighteen boats, 
apparently as the result of new South Coast enthusiasm aroused 
by “‘Hook” Beardslee in capturing the 1935 Internationals for 
Newport Harbor. 


++ + 


An average of twenty sailing dinghies turned up at the Cali- 
fornia Yacht Club anchorage on January week-ends for the open- 
ing of the second annual sun-kissed regatta. ‘‘Rusty’”’ Fellows and 
his veteran 12-footer Flapper were making splendid progress 
toward successful defense of their 1934 title, despite hot compe- 
tition from such veteran ‘‘dinksters’” as ‘“‘Bill” and “Art”’ 
Stewart, Myron Lehman, Joe Beek, ‘‘Doc”’ Bishop, Howard 
Wright and Ed Munsey. 


++ + 


The South Coast’s first modern motor-sailer will be the Hand- 
designed 67-footer now building by the Wilmington Boat Works 
for J. J. Davis, veteran offshore enthusiast of the Los Angeles 
Yacht Club. Ketch-rigged and powered with a 250 hp. Hall-Scott 
Invader, she will be of unusually staunch construction, with the 
enclosed pilot house, deck and trimmings all of teak. She will be 
commissioned about May 15th. 

Ready about the same time will be the first of the new ‘ Wan- 
derer” 40-foot cruising ketches, designed by Hugh Angelman, 
which Wilmington Boat Works will turn out for stock. Exception- 
ally roomy for a 40-footer, the ‘‘ Wanderer” ketch will sleep seven 
persons, four in the 13-foot main cabin, two in the stateroom aft 
and a hand forward. 
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WEBBPERFECTION 
OIL RANGES 


We do not claim that 
WEBBPERFECTION Ranges 


were extensively purchased dur- 
ing the past two years for 
important mew yacht installa- 
tions, but our sales to ‘Uncle 
Samuel”’ covered ranges for 
Battleships, Heavy Cruisers, Destroyers 
Gun Boats, Coast Guard Cutters 
Lighthouse Tenders 
Lightships, Suction Dredges, Tugs 


and a number of Federal shore 
agencies, and with a fair share of 
merchant work, old and new, the 
“depression” with us has not 
been a real serious matter. 














= _REBes on — 


Above: Galley view of the HupDsoN, 
showing the 4 ft. WEBBPERFECTION 
range. It burns the same Diesel fuel as 
main engines. 


Below: The cutter Hupson built at the 
U.S. Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H., ts 
identical to the TUCKAHOE, NAVESINK 
and CALUMET built by the U. S. Navy 
Yard, Charleston, S. C. 


Range equipment that satisfies 
the U. S. Government should 
appeal to discriminating yacht 
owners. 


THERE’S A REASON 
ELISHA WEBB & SON CO. 


136 S. FRONT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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QHIP-TO-SHORE SERVICE FOR 


Tue Old Town Dinghy is ideal Y a e hi rh Ss 


for use as a tender. Canvas- 
covered wood construction in- 


sures the hull against shrink- 
ing and swelling. Months on 
davits or stowed on deck won't 
faze it. And you never caulk 
or soak an Old Town Dinghy. 


Sizes for use on all craft. Each 
is compact ... sturdy ... 
roomy. Reinforced to take a 
kicker. Also fast, sailing din- 
ghies. Write for a free catalog 





, showing sizes 
and prices. Also ca- 
noes, rowboats and 
outboard boats, 
including large 
fast all-wood boats 
for family use. 
Write now! Old 
Town Canoe Co., 
162 Main Street, 
Old Town, Maine. 























MODELS A & V-8 FORD 
CONVERSIONS 


Complete conversion kits and parts for Models A & V-8 Ford 
Marine Engines. We are headquarters for dependable equip- 
ment. Lehman products are pre-tested and GUARANTEED. 
Also complete motors. 


Send for prices and detailed information 
Visit Our Display at the N. Y. Motor Boat Show 


Lehman Marine Engineering Co. 
972 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 








Another Famous Skipper Praises 
Ratsey “Cruising Sails” ... . 


Messrs. Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 
City Island, New York 


Gentlemen: 

The satisfaction which I have received from the sails which you made for 
BRILLIANT when she was launched in 1932 has been so great that it is 
a pleasure to tell you how I feel about it. 

The ship took part in the Bermuda race in 1932; sailed to England in 
1933; took part in the Fastnet race that year, and came home by way of 
Madeira, the Cape Verdes and Bermuda. This is in addition to three or four 
trips to Maine and other miscellaneous cruises. I think her sails, particularly 
her mainsail and foresail, set practically as well as when they were built 
and, except for some inconsequential chafing, they are good for a consider- 
able period yet. 

Of course they are hand sewn, which makes all the difference in the ‘vorld. 
Three seasons of such going, with lots of life left yet, is a remarkabie tribute 
to your workmanship and your unlimited attention to the details of their 
construction. 


October 
19, 1934 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 


RATSEY AnD LAPTHORN, INC. 


Established 1790 City Island, New York City City 1 fated 8.1012 


WALTER BARNUM 




















The Greatest Value in Sailboat History 


~WINABOUTS" 


Sixteen and One-HalfFoot—Lapstrake and Smooth Plank 


Beam, 69’. Draft, 7”. Freeboard, 19’. Mast, 25’. Sail area, 172 
sq. ft. 55 lb. adjustable metal centerboard. Only the finest se- 
lected materials and salt water fittings used. Craftsmanship is of 
the best. Beautifully finished. Removable floor boards provide 
sleeping accommodations. Cruising adaptability with tent cock- 
pit cover. Reinforced transom for outboard motor. 


SAVE MONEY 


You will find in our catalog a Winabout model to fit your purse. 
Priced from $89.00 up. Write for your copy today. Winabouts are 
especially designed to give maximum roominess and utmost 
safety coupled with racing speed and eye appeal. These boats have 
been the sensation of past Motor Boat Shows and are endorsed at 
such yachting centers as Marblehead, Manchester, Cape Cod, 
Newport, Long Island Sound and the Jersey Coast. 


BUY A "WINABOUT” 





NEW ENGLAND MARINE CO., 48 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 




















STOP at Booth No. 100—3rd Floor 


30th Annual Motor Boat Show 
See Our New Line of 


ROJae 


Will be sold at a 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE 
During the Show 


THE RAJAH CO. BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 























THE FASTEST 
CAMERA FOR 
SPORT PICTURES 


U.S. Pat. No. 1,960,044 





Model F LEICA with f:2 SUMMAR lens 


Wide Range of Lenses 





Sights and Focuses 
Pictures Automatically 





Yields Sharp Negatives 
for Clear Enlargements 





Accessories for All Uses 


The most versatile camera ever 
made — simple to use yet as precise 
as an observatory clock. 


LEICA Autofocal Camera was the 
first miniature camera offered to the 

ublic — today it is the leader. 
ite, $99.00 and up. Write for free 
illustrated booklet to 


E. LEITZ, INC., Dept. 651 
60 East 10th Street New York 























Enjoy the Romance 


of the Southern Sea 
« 


No better pick-up for that mid- 
winter let-down—no better 
medicine in the world than Nas- 
sau, the very essence of all the 
Treasure Islands. 


Break the bars holding you 
to duty ... hit the trail to Ad- 
venture . . Let tropic sunlight 
limber up your mind and limbs 

. Test your skill with rod and 
gun in the land where fish and 
game abound. 


Colorful coral beaches edged 
with aquamarine blue of tropic 
seas—exotic flowers, quaint na- 
tives, old-world shops. . strange 

- fruits, brilliant birds, fantastic 
fish, miracle sunsets . . . The 
opalescent lakes and phosphor- 
escent lagoons — bewitching 
nights, tinkling guitars — these 
and a thousand other new ex- 
periences, new thrills will make 
Youth and Romance sing again 
in your heart. 


Make new friends — get new 
ideas — freshen up your view- 
point. -Put your body in trim. 
Golf, sailing, riding, tennis, fish- 
ing, hunting, polo, racquets, 
dancing, gaming, bathing — a 
holiday in Nassau can be a 
round of pleasure and fun — or 
complete rest as you desire. But 
back you will come from Nassau 
bronzed and vigorous —a veri- 
table new man. 


Your wife? She will be as 
thrilled about Nassau as you. 
She may choose a luxurious 
hotel (at reasonable rates) or 
may prefer a cottage by the sea. 


Any tourist agent will tell you 
about getting there by ocean 
liner or modern seaplane. Or 
address 


@ NASSAU Bahamas Information Bureau 


330 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


ASSL 





DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


NASSAU BAHAMAS 











Angelman predicts unusual speed and windward ability for his 
latest creation, in spite of 14 feet beam on a water line length of 
32 feet 6 inches. Gaff-rigged on the main and with a jibheaded 
jigger, she will set 1,102 square feet of working canvas. 


++ + 


Al Christie, pioneer comedy film producer, who was in at the 
beginning of closed class sloop racing in California, sailed for 
New York via Panama from San Pedro in January with the 
declared intention of buying back into the Six-Metre Class again. 

“Al” brought the veteran Six-Metre Lanai to the Coast six 
years ago, and later built the 55-foot schooner Highlander, with 
which Harold Dillingham last summer won the San Pedro- 
Honolulu ocean race as Manuiwa. 

Bound for Manhattan with Christie is W. E. ‘‘ Barnacle Bill”’ 
Watson, who has just sold his champion 45-foot schooner Wiletie 
to Bruce Beardsley, of Upland. 


ee Re 


Sidney Exley, commodore of the Alamitos Bay Yacht Club, is 
the new president of the Civic Regatta Association, which, as 
seagoing subsidiary of the*Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, stages the annual midwinter regatta. Exley succeeds 
Paul H. Lamport. 


+ + + 


Lazard Lippman has traded his Class J sloop Talayha, ex- 
Athene, to Tay Garnett for the latter’s 60-foot twin screw cruiser 
Girl Friend III. Both boats remain in the California Yacht 
Club fleet. 

So does the 78-foot Gloucester type schooner Navigator, which 
G. Harton Singer, Jr., of Philadelphia and Pasadena, has bought 
from Clayton de Mott, Jr., of Santa Barbara. The interior of 
Navigator is being completely rebuilt by the Wilmington Boat 
Works in preparation for a Pacific cruise in the spring. 

Another important recent Southland sale is that of Sylsby 
Spalding’s husky 110-foot schooner Radio to Morgan Adams, of 
the Los Angeles Yacht Club, and owner of the 136-foot steel 
schooner Enchantress and the Six-Metre sloop Ripples. 


? + + 


L. N. Slater, owner of the cruising cutter Jolly Rover and the 
Six-Metre Lanai, is the new commodore of the Los Angeles Yacht 
Club, succeeding Donald W. Douglas, owner of the champions 
Endymion and Gallant. The new vice commodore is William L. 
Stewart, Jr., and E. E. Manning is rear commodore. 


+ + + 


Assurance that the new yacht harbor at Newport-Balboa 
would be in readiness for the Star Class Internationals next 
September was seen in the January announcement by Major 
Henry H. Stickney, U. S. District Engineer, that by mid-Febru- 
ary four electric suction dredges would be simultaneously at work 
on the job of removing 8,000,000 cubic feet of material in prepara- 
tion for nine miles of new channels, a turning basin and anchorage. 
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some like ’em tall, 


some like °em short... 


BUT ALL YACHTSMEN AGREE 
that the best base a drink can have is 


MYERS’S st: 


OLD 


JAMAICA RUM 


**Planters’ Punch’? Brand 


Age-mellowed in wood for omer 8 years. The 
real connoisseur ap tes its delicious, rich 
flavor and full bouquet. He oes: _ 
The World’s Best Is Jamaica Rum 
—— 's Best Is MYERS’S RUM 
‘or free Cocktail Booklet with 60 
pa hy BY -- RS le with M yorv's Fine Od 
Jamaica Rum — hy , to ‘Dept. ( 


R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., 100 
AUSTIN-NICHOLS & CO, jis iat Keat hres rehipe, NT 


HOFFMAN N, J 
HENRY KELLY & SONS. foc. 413-419 West it St., New York 
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The traditional hospi- 
tality of the Bellevue 
is a subject for reminis- 
cence wherever men 
gather, the world over. 
Recent complete mod- 
ernization in decora- 
tion and appointments 
have added even a 
fresher note to this 
famous hotel. 
Rates as low as $3.50 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Mgr. 
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VOYAGE DE LA PEROUSE AUTOUR DU MONDE. Publié Conformement 
au Decret du 22 Avril 1791, et Redigé par M. L. A. Milet-Mureau, General de 
Brigade dans le Corps du Genie, etc. 4 vols. Also, Relation du Voyage a la 
Recherche de La Perouse, Fait par Ordre de L’Assemblée Constituante, 
Pendant les Années 1791, ‘1792, et Pendant la lére, et la 2de. année de la 
Republique Francoise. Par le Cen. Labillardiere, Correspondant de la ci- 
devant Academie des Sciences de Paris, etc. 2 vols. The set also includes two 
volumes, with text in English, of charts, maps and plates of scenes visited on 
the voyages, which carried the great French navigator around Cape Horn to 
the California coast, thence across the Pacific to Macao, up and down the 
eastern coast of Asia from Southern China to Kamchatka, mally ending his 
glorious career at Botany Bay and Vanicoro, about 1788. 


In excellent condition, with the 6 vols. of text bound uniformly in full con- 
temporary mottled calf. 4to (11% x 9). The 2 vols. of plates have been recently 
bound with calf backs, marbled fee's sides and sprinkled edges. One vol. of 
plates is 4to (1154 x 9%); the other is folio (17% x 1134). Paris: 1797, 1800. 
Price of the set of 8 vols. . Formerly, $150. 00 
"REMOVAL SALE ‘PRICE, DEL'D FREE, $67.50 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH YACHTS. Illustrating and Describing the 
most famous yachts now sailing in American and English waters. With a 
treatise upon yachts and yachting. By Edward Burgess. Illustrated by the 
photogravure process from the 50 original negatives of N. L. Stebbins. Oblong 
4to. Cloth. New York: 1887. : . Formerly, $15.00 
‘REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL'D FREE, $7.50 


BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. Edited by the 
Duke of Beaufort, with Contributions by Authorities on each subject. 29 vols. 
Each volume deals with a different ape. including Golf, Tennis, Angling, 
Riding, Sailing, Archery and many others. Profusely illustrated with P oto- 
graphs, prints, diagrams and folding maps. Bibliography and Index. Half mor., 
gilt tops. 4to. This set is one of a Limited Edition of 250, printed on large i 
and in excellent condition. London: 1894. _. . Formerly, $125.00 
REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL'D FREE, $87.50 


THE PORTS, HARBOURS, WATERING-PLACES, and PICTURESQUE 
SCENERY OF GREAT BRITAIN. Illustrated with 150 views taken on the 
spot, by Bartlett, Harding, Creswick, and others. With descriptions, historical 
and topographical. London: Virtue & Co., circa 1836. . ormerly, $15.00 

REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL'D FREE, $7.50 


THE HISTORY OF THE LIVES AND BLOODY EXPLOITS OF THE 
MOST NOTED PIRATES: Their Trials and Executions. Including a correct 
account of the Late Piracies committed in the West Indies, and the expedition 
of Commodore Porter; also, those committed on the Brig Mexican, who were 
tried and executed at Boston, in 1835. Embellished with Engravings from 
Original wares A aes Reprint of an Old-Time Book. 8vo. New York: 
1926. . A . Formerly, $3.00 

REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL'D FREE, $1.00 


THE ADVENTURES OF A POST CAPTAIN. With 25 full-page colored 
plates by Williams. A rollicking poem of the early 19th century, circa 1820. 
12mo. Full calf, gilt edges. By Bayntun of Bath. . . . Formerly, $10.00 

REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL'D FREE, $5.00 


CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGE (THIRD) TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 
Completed by Captain James King, 1776-1780. Profusely illustrated. Folding 
maps, etc. With the plate of the death of Captain Cook, Vol. 3, p. 198. 4 
volumes. 8vo. Full old-calf. London: 1784. . . bi ae Formerly, $35.00 

REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL'D FREE, $15.00 


POOR JACK. By Captain Marryat, C. B. With illustrations by Clarkson 

Stanfield, R. A., engraved by Vizetelly and others. In the original twelve parts 
as issued. Contained in half blue mor., dropt-back box. London: 1 

Formerly, $45.00 

REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL'D FREE, $22.50 
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HANDSOME 4TO SET OF ALL OF COOK’S VOYAGES, WITH SEPA- 
RATE FOLIO VOLUME OF LARGE PLATES TO THE THIRD VOYAGE. 
The Three Voyages of Captain Cook Round the World. Complete in 8 volumes, 
beautifully illustrated with fine old full-page and folding engraved plates, 
maps and charts. These quarto volumes were the Admiralty Edition, published 
under the — of the British Government, and the handsome. plates are 
examples of the notable craftsmanship of Bartolozzi, Lerperniere, Pouncy, 
and other famous 18th century engravers. The 8 volumes of text are bound in 
full old calf. 4to (1134 x 9). The folio volume of Plates to the Third Voyage, 
dated 1784, is half brown levant. Folio (214 x 1534). In all, 9 vols. 
Formerly, $250.00 
REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL’D FREE, $125.00 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL. A series of Naval Sketches Descriptive of the 
Life of a Man-o-War’s Man. By an Old Sailor (Matthew Henry Barker). With 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank. A collection of lively tales of seafaring 
days sparkling with wit and humor, and delightfully illustrated with 12 large 
colored plates from the inimitable pencil of Cruikshank, and a number of 
vignettes in black and white. The original issue, in half blue mor.; gilt tops, 
4to (1114 x 9), edges entirely uncut. Robins, London, 1826. Formerly, $55.00 

REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL'D FREE, $27.50 


AN UNIQUE COLLECTION OF ACCOUNTS OF SHIPWRECKS. 38 
volumes in half mor. bindings, not all uniform but all in similar style of finish. 
Gilt edges. London: 1744-1809. Each volume has a folding frontispiece. The 
text averages 28 pp. to 58 PP. each. Will be pleased to send a list of the con- 
tents on request. . . ; . Formerly, $125.00 
REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL'D FREE, $75.00 


THE MOST NOBLE AND FAMOUS TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO, 
TOGETHER WITH THE TRAVELS OF NICOLO DE’CONTI. Edited 
from the Elizabethan Translation of John Frampton, Introduction, Notes and 
Appendices by N. M. Penzer, M.A. Colored frontispiece. 11 maps ‘embodying 
the latest discoveries in Polian research, Special limited edition of 1050 copies 


_on Japan vellum. Vellum back. 4to. 381 pp. London: The Argonaut Press, 1929. 


Published at $15. 00 
REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL'’D FREE, $6.50 


A SET OF SEA STORIES OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT. Illustrated. The set 
is in 20 volumes, 8vo, half blue calf, gilt tops. By Baynturr of Bath. A list of the 
contents of the set sent on request. . . Formerly, $125.00 
REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL'D FREE, $62.50 


BAILY’S SPORTING MAGAZINE. With hundreds of plates. From Vol. 
1 — 1860 to Vol. 70 — 1898. Bound in half mor., gilt tops. The text covers 
every branch of sport. . : . Formerly, $250.00 
REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL'D FREE, $112.50 


LIFE IN A MAN-OF-WAR: OR SCENES IN ‘‘OLD IRONSIDES” (‘‘CON- 
STITUTION’’) DURING HER CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC. By a fore-top- 
man. With a preface by Elliot Snow, Rear-Admiral, U.S.N. Limited edition of 
750 copies, pages uncut. deyp illustrated. 8vo. Cloth back, board covers, 290 
pp. Cambridge, 1927... : . . Published at $12.00 
REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL'D FREE, $3.50 


COMMODORE DAVID PORTER: 1780-1843. By Archibald D. Turnbull. 
With 16 illustrations. Indexed, 326 pp. One will never tire of reading of the 
wonderful fight between the Essex and the British vessels Phoebe and Cherub in 
Valparaiso Harbor. . , ; . Published at $3.50 

REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL'D FREE, $1.00 


CAPTAIN SCOTT. By Stephen Gwynn. Illustrated with maps. A record for 
all time of this undaunted, fearless explorer of the South Pole. 

Published at $4.00 

REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL'D FREE, $1.00 


Don't forget the Grand Old Sea Dog— 


LIVERPOOL JARGE—by Halliday Witherspoon —with preface by Philip Hale 


Autographed Limited Edition—Each copy numbered and signed by the author 
PUBLISHED AT $2.00 — REMOVAL SALE PRICE, DEL’D FREE, $1.00 





REMOVAL SALE CATALOGS OF OUR WONDERFUL STOCK POSTED ON REQUEST 


CHARLES E. LAURIAT COMPANY 


FIRST MAIL ORDER CATALOG ISSUED 1873 


385 WASHINGTON STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 





